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REVIEWS. 


and Correspondence of Mallet du 

Pan. Edited by A. Sayous. Bentley. 

: opportune revival—not only be- 
Tas 18 an ppe : li d 
cause Mallet du Pan, the journalist an 
pamphleteer, deserves being rescued from the 
unmerited oblivion of these latter days, but 
also because the time and its dangers have 
swept us back into that critical position in 
shich his lot fell, and because almost all the 
savingsand writings of the man who attempted 
to stem the revolutionary tide of 1790, are 
strictly applicable to the social and political 

roblems which this generation is doomed to 
solre. Ours, too, is an era of revolutions—of 
social convulsions, past, present, and future, 
and though the enemy has been at our gates 
these many years, we are still at a loss 
how to repel his assaults. The lessons of 
the past, whatever their purport may have 
been, are still very imperfectly understood or 
remembered, and the probability is that in 
another crisis we are likely to commit the 
same mistakes which he so forcibly but also so 
ineffectually denounced. For as it was his 
fate to stand between two hostile parties, and 
by turns to feel the hatred of each, so was he 
also doomed to stand forth as a real preacher 
in the wilderness, to predict events in which 
no one would believe until they had actually 
come to pass, and to give counsel, which was 
never appreciated until it was too late. A 
native of the Swiss Republic of Geneva, he 
was a republican by the accident of birth; 
bat he stood aloof from the theories and the 
fanaticism of the continental republicans of 
his time. A profound historian, an able writer, 
and an honest and clear-sighted politician, he 
sought to influence the French nation at a 
time in which any voice was listened to but 
the voice of reason, and all claims considered 
except the claims of justice. Compelled at 
length to seek a refuge in England, he con- 
tinued to denounce the crimes of the various 
factions which by turns terrorised France, 
until prematurely worn out by toil, emotion, 
- the hope deferred which maketh the 
— sick,’ he died just when the first act of 
a great European Revolution closed with 
‘\apoleon's advent to power. 

The editors of these ‘ Memoirs’ say with 
a oe that they cannot present to the 
Iie ~ attractive story of an adventurous 
deed here are in Mallet’s career no great 
to alti commemorate, and no great errors 
lee late. The chief source of interest, and 
is then his great and transcendent merit, 
pital gavin seen closely, of having de- 
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memory he hy (hen a friend of \ oltaire, whose 
the charge of 4 ater period defended against 
mendation, y atheism. At Voltaire’s reecom- 
completed Pons Mallet, who had then just 
toa fessorshi, entieth year, was appointed 
of Cassel th, .P &t Cassel. The Landgrave 
>; © Same man who sold his troops 
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political judged in his writings the entire | 
. Movements of the last century, and | 
having alwa —_ bo ° ?? 
< ays borne himself as in the 


erick .C 4 
ck the Great, and to shine as a 
' 


royal disciple of philosophy. His empty pre- 
tence was soon looked through by the young | 
Professor, who, with that stern conscientious- | 
ness which never knew what it was to bend, 
did not fail to give full expression to his ideas 
of liberty. The result was, that he and the 
Landgrave lived on very bad terms, and that 
after a year’s absence Mallet rejoined his 
friend at Verney. At the age of twenty-five 
he defended Linguet, whom the fanaticism of 
the philosophical coteries had expelled from | 
Paris, against the attacks of his adversaries, | 
and afterwards he assisted that eccentric and | 
unfortunate man in the publication of the 
‘Annales Politiques,’ a journal which was 
successively published in fewden and at Brus- | 
sels. Mallet du Pan was at this time the 
author of various pamphlets on the state of 
political parties at Geneve, and from his early 
experience of that little state and its convul- 
sions he was fully prepared to understand the 
tendencies of the time and its dangers, when 
a few years after the dissolution of his part- 
nership with Linguet he founded a bi-monthly | 
paper of his own, which in 1784 he dropped 
for the editorship of the ‘ Mercure de France.’ 

His was a difficult task. The most popular | 
men of the age, and the greatest writers, | 
preached anarchy and confusion under the | 
name of Liberty and of Republicanism; and | 
Mallet du Pan, the Republican, had to stand 
up and combat their vaunted theories with 
the unpopular weapons of reason and common 
sense. Breer argument he refuted gave 
him an enemy, and every enemy sent forth 
fresh denunciations against the principles of 
legality and of order, of which Mallet had 
undertaken the championship. 

If Mallet du Pan’s warnings to the friends | 
and fanatics of liberty were loud, frequent, 
and couched in the strongest language, his 
counsels to those in power were equally 
emphatic and wise. His private diaries too | 
show what he thought of France and her | 
prospects. He was aware of the general | 
contempt into which the government of the 
monarchy had fallen, of its ignorance, of the 
disregard and outrages which were inflicted 
upon it by anonymous enemies; he saw a 
succession of ministers coming into contact 
on all sides with an aggressive literature, 
while the parliaments encroached upon pri- 
vate rights. The court swarmed with persons 
who were feeble in action, wavering and irre- 
solute in all measures of importance, and 
prodigal of favours and pensions to men of let- 
ters who laboured to demolish the old edifice. 
He looked through the apparent gaiety and 
thoughtlessness of the populace, and, tutored 
by the melancholy revelaien of his own 
native city, he foresaw the disastrous result 
of that revolution which all classes of men 
invoked as the deliverer of the human 
race. He felt the dangers of the theoretic 
self-sufficiency of the age, and complained 
that the men of his time substituted meta- 





gument; and that thus they sought to govern | 
the world by means of generalities. His fears | 
were excited, and his generous sensibilities 
wounded by the numbers and depravity of 


- 


the literary rabble which thronged the saloons 
of Paris. 

‘* Academies, museums, literary societies,” says 
he, ‘‘are pernicious institutions, which multiply 
the number of authors and increase the mania for 
writing. This madness is now at its height, and 
they encourage it. Paris is full of young people 
who mistake some degree of readiness for talent; 
clerks, lawyers, and soldiers, who are ambitious of 


{me from the box. 


| placed himself on 


becoming authors, starve, beg even—and write 
pamphlets.” 

And speaking of the Court, he says:— 

‘Opinions and political systems at Versailles 
change from day to day. There is neither prece- 
dent nor principle; the same views never last for 
three days together. It is the vacillation of utter 
weakness and incapacity.” 

Mallet du Pan was accused, denounced, 
vilified, threatened, and even put in danger of 
his life, until, unable to cope with the multi- 
tude of his enemies, he accepted a confiden- 
tial mission to Germany, from whence he pro- 


ceeded to England. The terrors of his every- 


day life in Paris are best gathered from the 
account of his daughter, whe details them in 
a letter to a friend:— 

“Can you conceive the terrors of these silent 
evenings, when seated on a little chair beside m 
mother, every knock at the door sent a thrill 
through me, because it might announce my father, 
the expectation of whose return was daily accom- 
panied by the dread of seeing him brought back 
murdered, Neither my mother nor myself uttered 
a word, but, child, as I was, I divined and shared 
all her feelings. Then that frightful scene at the 


opera, when | heard those good people vociferating 


against the aristocrats, and shouting, ‘ Mallet du 
Pan! a la lanterne!’ A sign from my courageous 
mother checked me; but I suddenly lost all con- 
sciousness of the place, and of what was passing 
around me, and my whispered inquiries excited se 
much alarm, as to render it necessary to remove 
From that day I date many of 
the complaints from which I have since suffered so 
severely. And then those dreadful days of the 5th 
and 6th October, 1789—that ominous rolling of the 
drum—those National Guards, whom I shall never 
cease to execrate—those torrents of rain, and my 
poor father’s consternation, which the event, alas, 
but too fully justified! Then those heads borne 
aloft on pikes! and later, the flight of the king, 
during which we saw no resource but to fly from 
our house, to separate from each other, to conceal 
ourselves, some in one place, and some in another, 
And those cries of—‘ The king arrested at Va- 
rennes!’ they still trouble me from the bottom of 
my soul.” 

We have said enough to show what Mallet 
du Pan was; to enter more largely into his 
political merits would be travelling ie bong 
our limits. This consideration, and this alone, 

revents our devoting any space to extracts 
rom Mallet’s writings, so convinced are we 
that their every line is applicable to the neces- 
sities of our time. But we earnestly recom- 
mend them to the attention of our readers. — 

It must not be supposed that the book is 
without its lighter features. It contains a 
variety of characteristic traits and anecdotes, 
which, as a record of the French Revolution, 
make it invaluable to those who care more 
for amusement than for instruction. Take, 
for instance, the graphic account of the be- 
haviour of the National Assembly, when at 
the termination of their labours the king came 
forward to sanction his acceptance of the 
constitutional act, and to swear fidelity to the 
law and to the nation. It is taken from 
Mallet’s ‘ Mercure de France ’:— 

“They had recommenced working at the regu- 
lation of the forest laws, when an usher an- 
nounced ‘the king!’ The Assembly rose. The 
majority on the right had disappeared. 

‘“ His majesty entered without his blue ribbon, 
the left of the president, and 
commenced his speech. At the moment he pro- 
nounced the words, ‘I swear fidelity to the nation,’ 
the Assembly resumed their seats, and Louis XVI. 
for the first time in his life—the King of France 
for the first time since the foundation of the 
monarchy, stood to swear fidelity to his seated 


subjects. At length the king becoming aware that 
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sels, much gratified with the evening’s entertain- 


i m , ta.” 


he alone was standing, traversed the chamber with 
a look in which benevolence was even more visible 


than ise. In his y to the king’s speech, | 
Mens. Thouret, wad 


coming festivity :— 


the president, having only risen 
for the first words, sat down, and with fraterna! 
real civic familiarity, read his discourse to the 

There is an abundance of literary anec- 
dotes of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists. 
We take a few at rendom:— 

“Voltaire being in London with Bolingbroke, 
Pope, Swift, Dr. Yous, &c., poured forth a tor- 
rent of impious but witty jokes. Young indig- 
nantly interrupted him with the couplet :— 

“* You are so witty, profligate, and thin, 

You look like Milton with his Death and Sin.’ 


he was a Jesuit—-you see him laugh at all m 

jokes about linfame. Well, I suspect, after all, 

the wretch is a Christian. What a ite!’ 
‘‘Madame Geoffrin used to say that Madame 


Necker was not only hungered but famished for | 


wit. 

“When Mons. Necker was induced to join the 
ministry of Mons. de Maurepas, Mons. Duboque 
said to him—‘ You will perish by the law of Moses, 
which says, Thou shalt not yoke the ox and the ass 
together.’” 

In publishing these ‘Memoirs’ of their 
relative and friend, the editors have acquitted 


themselves of a duty with intelligence and | 


zeal. 





SS 


Fac-simile of ‘ The Illustrated Arctic News,’ 
published on board H.M.S. ‘ Resolute,’ 
Capt. H. F. Austin, C.B., in search of the 
Expedition under Sir John Franklin. 
Lieut. Sherard Osborne and Mr. G. F. 
McDougall, Editors. Ackermann and Co. 

Tuts is truly a curiosity in literature. Five 

numbers of an illustrated manuscript ‘ News,’ 

comprising fifty-seven folio pages, written, 
edited, and published on Seoul H.M.S. Reso- 
lute, while blocked in the ice, and circulated 
for the amusement of a Polar public during 
the long night of an Arctic winter—October 
to March, 1850-51. It is, however. an 
‘Illustrated Punch,’ as well as an ‘ J/lus- 
trated News,’ containing songs and witticisms 
of no inconsiderable merit, the whole being 
interspersed with some seventy to eighty 
richly humorous sketches, of which twelve 
are coloured. Mr. McDougall appears to 
be the chief contributor, and the 1 en He 
that would do honour to a Cruikshank, are 
entirely his. Who would have thought that 
so much fun and jollity prevailed in the 
midst of the frozen regions on this occasion! 

Here is an account of a grand masquerade 
and fancy ball, for which the ships’ companies 
seem to have been well provided with dresses, 
held in a marquee on the ice, with the tem- 
perature at 30°:— 

“On Wednesday, Dec. Sth, at 6 P.m., a rocket 
announced the opening of the masked ball, and 
shortly afterwards lights gleaming in the distance 
tald of the approach of the visitors, many of whom 
were in costume, whilst others completed their 
toilet in the wash-house, where mirrors and other 
necessaries were prepared. A good fire and cur- 
tained walls rendered this operation not an un. 
pleasant one, whilst the transparency, with the 
words Welcome Comrades, over the door, assured 
them ofa bearty reception. From the centre of 
the marquee was suspended a magnificent chan- 
delier, to which was attached a globe, on whose 
pole stood a miniature sailor waving the flag which 
tor a thousand years, or more for aucht we know 
is maid to have brawed the ‘ batt), and : 
Dancing was kent up until past } 


| ‘ lowk when 
che Visitors bega i to leave for their : Spec tive ve 


i the bre« ze." 


| * Let us 

















Christmas-day was celebrated with be- 


“ Our lower deck was decorated with great effect 


| by the seamen, who with flags formed each mess 
into a hunting bower, where fresh beef, plum pud- 
dings, cakes, &c., adorned with paper flags, were 
strewn in great profusion. Nor were chandeliers 


or transparencies with appropriate devices want- 
ing, but good taste prevailed on every side. Two 
| messes, marines in one and sailors in the other, 


fraternised on this occasion, which produced the 


| following lines from the pen of William Sweeny 
| (able seaman) :-— 
| « Here Royals and Johnnies are dining together 

‘* Addressing himself to the Abbé Delille, Vol- | 
taire said, pointing to Pére Adam, ‘ Look at him— | 


(It is Christmas to-day, with very cold weather) 

On beef and plum pudding the best in the town, 

With a drop of good grog we will wash it all down. 

that next Christmas we all may be home, 
With Sir John and his comrades, for whom we have come, 
Resolution’s success so we'll all do our best 

At the wheel, in the sleigh, or in the crow’s nest.” 


Theatricals appear to have been a favourite 


pastime among the polar voyagers. On Satur- 


day, the 9th November, was opened on board 
H.M.S. Assistance, in honour of the birth- 
day of the Prince of Wales, the ‘ Royal 


Arctic Theatre,’—manager, Capt. Ommanney. 
The performance consisted of two farces, 


Married Life and The Lottery Ticket, with a 
selection of comic songs. On the 9th of 
January the theatre was re-opened with a 
‘grand attraction for the new year,’ on which 
occasion the favourite actors of the ships’ 
companies performed The Turned Head, Bom- 
bastes Furioso, and a new pantomime entitled 
Zero,or Harlequin Light, written by a member 
of the expedition, in which the clowns intro- 
duced some of their favourite airs. The 
scenery, painted by Lieut. Browne, repre- 
sented H.M.S. Assistance in a nip. On the 
llth February a ‘ Royal Arctic Casino’ was 
opened, and on the 28th, Charles XIT. was 
performed at the theatre, this being ‘ the last 
night of the season,’ and the anniversary of 
commissioning the expedition. 

The announcement of the approaching arctic 
night of three to four months’ duration, is 
thus given,—illuminated with a lighted candle 
for its initial letter:— 

“It is our sad and painful duty to announce to 
our readers the increasing infirmities of the arctic 
sun. His state for some days past has been so 
low as to render him incapable of reaching the 
summit of Griffith's Island, and the time devoted 
to daily exercise is gradually diminishing. There 
are some who are of opinion that he cannot linger 
beyond the second week of the ensuing month. 
Alas! we remember him a short time since the 
light of the season, the brightest luminary of the 
arctic world, the observed of ali observers, and his 
endurance so great as to be able to dispense with 
rest for months. Although we do not claim the 
gift of prophecy, we foretold his fall. Even after 
it became apparent that he was sinking, he for 
some time obstinately refused to try the effects 
of sea-bathing. Confident that his declination is 
decreasing, we trust that with the returning spring 
he will be again restored to us, and that all our 
readers will live to enjoy in health and happiness 
the enlivening influence of his delightful presence.” 


The sun’s re-appearance is announced in a 
future number, with a capital sketch of some 
of the navigators dancing with joy at ‘The 
Prodigal’s return.’ ; ‘ 

We must now give some examples of arctic 
poetry. The following extract from a poem 
entitled ‘ Stray Shots’ would be no discredit 
to the author of ‘ Hudibras:'— 

“ Oar great guns ought to pay a tribute 
Unless they sporting news contri! ute, 


> 8» ; . . * e 6 ’ 
Relate diseresct i¥ what hefel 
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see Cuces aud drakes at seventh hy 





| brilliant coruscations of wit, and pointe 
, will enliven the dul] solitude of our 


Inform us what the size of shot 


[April 19 


They used when corp bes the pot; 


Whether an old bird c 
Men white with sheets 
a if the subterfuge s 
r failed, as on the same night we dia. 
Why Manton’s did not kil] a well m:; 
As those oy other makers sell ; 
Why at the first discharge there burst 
A Ppping which seemed sound at first: 
Why dovekies do refuse to die ; 
When struck so hard they cannot fly 
When seemingly they’re not alive ~’ 
They quietly cock tail and dive,” 
Here we have a capital parody of ¥; 
’ ‘ : ‘ 
Mackay’s popular song, ‘There's a good tine 
coming, boys’:— 
‘* The north water’s coming, boys, 
The north water’s coming! 
We are certain now to see the day, 
The Tenders there will lead the way 
In the north water coming, 
Steady heave may ope the nip, 
But steam’s a good deal stronger, 
We'll win the water by its aid, 
Steam a little longer. 
‘* There’s ‘ large water’ making, boys, 
Large water making! : 
Screw! not sail shall be the word, 
To make the ice obey its lord 
In the large water making; 
The Tenders then will tow us all, 
Screws than us are stronger— 
The ‘ floe’ asunder has been riven, 
Steam a little longer. 
“ The ‘ floe’ is surely moving, boys, 
The ‘ floe’ is surely moving! 
Coil in the lines—hang the prog, 
Where’s the Purser?—serve the grog, 
The ‘ floe’ is surely moving. 
Penny’s brigs may have the lead, 
But steam’s a good deal stronger, 
Honour calls us to the north, 
Steam a little longer. 
** The east land is sinking, boys, 
The east land is sinking! 
To rescue those who want our aid, 
With joy alone we'll well be paid, 
The east land is sinking! 
The dreary west is now in sight, 
We wish the wind was stronger, _ 
But the screw can do without its aid, 
Steam a little longer. 
‘‘ The winter ice is making, boys, 
Winter ice is making! 
Pay out the hawser— take in tow, 
The Tender’s help will fetch the ‘ floe, 
For the winter ice is making! 
Both bird and beast are fleeing south, 
The north wind blows yet stronger, 
By God's help we'll fiud them yet, 
Steam a little longer.” ’ 
The following merry ditty of a travelling 
party, with sledges charged for an overland 
exploring excursion, is excellent:— 
“A party of tars in a jolly round trot, 
To the shore for some gravel are going, I wot; 
The sledge it is empty, and smooth is the floe, 
And hark to the ditty they sing as they go,— 


Cheerily we go, over the floe, 
And soon to old England we all hope to g0. 


‘ And well may those tars feel light-hearted and 
For on them shines brightly the bright orb of day; 
Altho’ in its absence there’s been lots of fun, 

There are few but feel happy that work has bege® 
Cheerily we go, over the floe, 
And soon to old England we all hope to g° 

“ But ere we get home, we've much yet to do, cs 
Yes! travellers, our hopes are now centred in you, 
And that you may succeed is the wish of each one. 
Then home to old England we'll merrily run. 

Cheerily we'll sail, with a fresh gale, «sil 
Yes! soon to old England we all hope t© 

** But, alas! I'm diverging, how pheret OOF: 
The sledge is now loaded full heavily Tweet. 
Their belts are all strained, and their walk is so © 
But still they continue to sing as they g% 

Cheerily we go, over the floe, - 


And soon to old England we all hope to a de 
Another lively periodical was publishes 
board the Assistance and Intrepid, vd 
the title of ‘The Aurora Borealis, nes 
circulation has been limited at present abr 
vicinity of the pole. It is thus honours™, 
spoken of by its contemporary:— ie 
“Like its great namesake, which during 3 
dark rigours of an arctic winter iumines 
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ans ig CRP 
under its benign 1 
from our minds. : 

But we must not lead our readers to sup- 

nse that this very curious and interesting 
record of arctic life is all frivolity and humour. 
The following touching reminiscence of the 
discovery of the graves on Becchey Island is 
from the pen—and heart—of Mr. McDougall: 


“A lonely hour spent beside the tombs on 
Reechey Island recalled to our recollection many 
lands in which we had met similar traces of our 
countrymen’s wanderings. Alas! in this case the 
associations were indeed sad and melancholy; for 
those simple head-boards are the sole record left of 
the sojourn and departure of those we seek, and in 
this scene they but mark the first stage of the 
sus voyage of the missing explorers towards 


nfluence dispel dark despondency 


peril 
renown. — 
“The day we chose for our visit was dark and 


sloomy—with sudden gusts of wind sweeping over 
land and ice, hiding every distant object from our 
view in snow drift—and as we surmounted the 
point of land and lost sight of our vessels, all was 
as dreary and lonely as the most saddened heart 
could desire. Before us lay the bay, on whose lone 
bosom Franklin's squadron once had rode. Here 
was the site of the ruined observatory, where 
science had laboured with honest zeal and ambi- 
tion; there the deserted mound on which once had 
stood the workshop, alive with life and racy joke, 
whilst the little garden at our feet, long since 
fallen to decay, evinced that even the poor shiver- 





ing Flora of the north had had her votaries in that | 


gallant company. It was farther down the slope 
that the three dark beacons stood which were 
placed over the remains of those who fell victims 
to the rigour of an arctic winter. What a tale of 
regret and kindly feeling was told by the neatly 
finished head-boards! Yet, apart from regret for 
the departed, there was nothing unusually terrible 
in stich a last resting-place from the fevered 
labours of this life. Here, at any rate, the cairn 
which marks one's resting-place stands a monu- 
ment of human enterprise, of British perseverance ! 


What the carved stone of the Scandinavian Viking | 


is to the modern antiquary, so shall in future ages | , 
_ a commercial traveller. 


| dignitaries? I have paid as much for my pas- 


be the humble tombstones of the English seamen 
—proofs in both alike of hardihood and energy.” 


trip to the north in searchof Sir John Franklin, 
Pv the expedition that sails this day under 
= command of Captain Sir Edward Belcher. 
ve wish him all joy and health, if only for 
the kindly genial spirit which the timely pub- 
‘cation of this curious and entertaining relic 
will infuse among his gallant comrades. 








The Tagus and the Tiber ; or, Notes of Travel 





in Portugal, Spain, and Italy, in 1850-1 
Pane iliam award eke 2 vols. 
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tthe good old times when George IIT. was 
wena fal pee rthed one Sir John Carr, 
book-srak —_ professional tourist, and 
light seal ut better kiown from these 
ae ae ay propensities, as the ‘ jaunt- 
testing ‘th . critics of the day, after pro- 
books then e had no more right to write 
Cent — pres empires, affirmed that “‘ he 
ae eee out the end of summer, visited 
returned ho J in a hasty superficial manner, 
€ Shaks a his notes, and by the help 
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together hi; aa, for the buffoon, astes 

&$; prints, and is out before 


Mr. McDougall leaves England, on another | 


| 


| 





Easter. Mr. Baxter deals in the whole- 
sale; his thin twin tomes contain elegant ex- 
tracts from more than a hundred authors— 
for we have counted the hecatomb—all strung 


together on one of the slenderest threads of 


original observation that it has been our lite- 
rary lot to meet with. 

As le style fait Vhomme, we shall let the 
compiler tell his own story in his own words; 
thus calibre of intellect, and power of writing 
are best tested. We collect that Mr. Baxter is 
a Scotchman, a Presbyterian of the Free 
Kirk, and a liberal, at least; he admires 
Kossuth, abhors Austria, believes in the re- 
generation of Spain, and the unity of Italy, 
and although on pleasure bent, has a frugal 
mind. Having recently favoured the world 
in a former work with “his impressions of 
Central and Southern Europe,” he now de- 
scends from the metaphysical to the material, 
and dives into the Gives and Tiber. To 





‘book something new’ on Spain and Italy, | 


countries trodden bare in every phase and 
form, is not so easy as some travellers may 
think. Log-books and personal adventures no 
doubt please family circles, and these before 
us may delight Dundee; but a haggis of 
stale scraps, quotations, second-hand erudi- 
tion, palls on the public who are not of that 
ilk, and care little whether Mr. So-and-so 
was eaten up or eat up, was wet or dry, went 
inside or outside the dilly, paid a dollar or a 
ducat. What's Hecuba to them? But lite- 
rary sentinels have a duty to perform, so we 
took up the tomes without flinching. 

Mr. Baxter embarks at Southampton. ‘ No- 
where,” says he, as the Pacha paddles away, 
‘‘does a man feel himself to be more ona 
footing of equality than on board of a 
steamer; the dinner-bell rings, we all scramble 
for the best places at table; the duke is 
nearly knocked down stairs by the shop- 
keeper, and the marquis rubs shoulders with 
What care I for the 


sage as either of them.” Landed from this 
ark of liberty, equality and fraternity, Mr. 
Baxter describes the panorama of Lisbon as 
pleasant, but the cabs are antiquated, the 
cats’ ears are cropped, the streets noisy, and 
oranges and lemons more plentiful than 
sewers, drains, or good principles; ‘ the lead- 
ing peliticians, like the horse-leech, continu- 
ally cry, ‘Give! give! give!’’” The Queen, 
Doiia Maria daGloria, so petted by George IV., 
is now, we grieve to hear, ‘a coarse-looking 
overgrown woman, with a certain degree of 
hauteur in her manners, which, blended with 
a natural stubbornness of disposition, detracts 
materially from her popularity;” possibly a 
little less of the table, and a little more of the 
shoulder-rubbing, might benefit her Majesty. 
Soon Mr. Baxter drives to Torres Vedras, 
where we learn that Lord Wellington had 
also been. The country is an Eden, but the 
roads appertain more to the time of Adam 
than Macadam; the fruit and vegetables are 
of Paradise, ‘‘kidney beans predominating;” 
yet those short flesh commons which starved 
out Massena, are still the order of the day; 


and Mr. Baxter, who could only get “ fresh | 


eggs,” declines recommending the inn; “a 
copper or two, however, procured us as many 
ripe grapes as we could eat.” At Cintra, 
mules and donkeys were in demand, and ‘* so 
easy was the motion, that I wrote in my 
note-book while riding.” What is easily 
written sometimes proves hard reading. The 
scenery was ravishing. Naturally an author 


mounted on Pegasus gets poetical, and solilo- 





epee ‘One could for hours saunter amidst 
the geraniums and myrtles, meditating on the 
glories of that Nature which Hervey says is a 
book rich with sacred hints at every page.” 
He made no extracts from this book, nor 
shall we dip more into his ‘ Tagus’ beyond 
observing that as fish appears to be plentiful 
and cheap, a bottle or two of Harvey's sauce 
may by no means be a profane hint. Landed 
at Cadiz, Mr. Baxter touches on Hercules; 
quotes Lord Byron, peer and poet, Mr. 
Samuel Rogers, banker and bard; and notes 
the novelties, the ladies’ eyes, mantillas and 
Murillos. At vinous Xerez, he sips with 
much gusto the ‘‘ Gordon sherries,” ‘‘an Aber- 
deenshire family,” and embarks for Seville. 
“T always associate the sunny Guadalquiver 
with the loss of my hat, which fell overboard 
during the passage; the incident, trifling 
though it was, has quite changed the current 
of my ideas henntting this classic stream.” 
Arrived at the Betican capital, ‘ one custom- 


house vampyre opened our bags, and another 


at the gate must needs also have a peep at 
their contents, the latter indeed signified that 
a peseta [tenpence] would be equally satis- 
factory; this 1 politely declined to give him.” 

Mr. Baxter does not escape the exagge- 
rating propensities of Andalusians, with whom 
overything is superlative. The cathedral, 


he tells us, is very large, the stops of the 


organ verymany, and the merit of the Murillos 
very great. ‘*‘ Whoever,” says he, quoting 
Mr. Urquhart. “ painted such children; in 


comparison with them the cherubs of Rubens 


ho 
are foetuses. 





Soon, like other mortals, Mr. 
Baxter succumbs to the quality of the climate 
and the dolce fur niente. “It is amusing to 
wander of an evening to the Alameda and 
watch the horsemen passing by.” Having 
noted all this, he returns by the Rapido to 
Cadiz, and starts early the next morning in 
the Mercurio for Gibraltar. This tub ‘ took 
fourteen hours under favourable circum- 
stances to steam eighty miles, and for this, 
too, each had to pay no less a sum than 
33s.” Next day was the Sabbath, and our 
exemplary Presbyterian was wet through 
walking to ‘an upper room,’ for “ the wor- 
shippers have not yet got a site for their 


‘chapel. This the military authorities, at the 


instigation, it is alleged, of dignitaries belong- 
ing to the Church of England, have hitherto 
denied them. A chapel placed there would 
attract scores of people from the cathedral, 
the preachers in which can by no means be 
compared with those talented men who have 
lately gone out from Scotland, and whose 
superiority even the Episcopalians cannot but 
saaswiedes” So, dried and warmed by Mr. 
Poundtext’s ‘fifteenthly,’ he handles ‘* Mr. 
Fox Maule, Sir Robert Gardiner the gover- 
nor, ‘Mr. Mother Country,’ the Colonial 
Office, &c., in his best ‘What care I for 
the dignitaries’ style; and, indeed, Downing- 
street should be told that there is a chiel 
‘a taking notes, and faith he'll print them.’”’ 
Unfortunately, he met none of the monkeys, 
the real lions of the rock, but many foreigners, 
‘whose conduct reminded him of Dr. John- 
son’s remark—the French ‘are an ill-bred, 

ross people;’ what I gained by being in 

rance was to be better satisfied with my 
own land.” He himself was less satisfied 


| with Algeciras, where he had “ to pay a charge 


of four reals [10d.] for attaching a useless 
signature to our passport, then a halfpenny 
each had to be paid for landing at, and the 
same sum for starting from, a heap of stones 
called a pier, nominally to repair it, but really to 
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feed hungry officials.” Neatly expressed this— 
Addisonian and economical. At Malaga, Mr. 
Baxter is “ much surprised to learn that four- 
tenths of the whole quantity of raisins go to 
the United States and only one-tenth to 
England.” As the dilly to Granada was full, 
Mr. Baxter starts with his ladies “‘in two 
rude gigs without springs, over the worst road 
he ever saw or heard of,” such as we re- 
member the natives called camino de per- 
dices, a highway for partridges. Some con- 
solations in travel still smooth the wayfarer’s 
th. “At Alfarnate, a place somewhat like 
drum in Argyleshire, where, to save a 
dollar which the greedy inmates demanded 
for a room, we ate a cold fowl and a dishful 
of boiled eggs among the rocks, leaving the 
remains of our feast to a mighty legion of 
black ants.” The douaniers of Granada 
were no less greedy and busy. On the whole 
our annotator scarcely made his entrée into 
the capital of the Moor with due honours, 
either military or civil; for “after the custom- 
house officers had searched our luggage for 
provisions, an absurd practice still persevered 
in at the gates of cities far more advanced 
than Spain, we drove along the narrow streets 
amid the jeers of straggling soldiers and 
students.” These estudiantes, the proverbial 
wags of the Peninsula, smelt out, we suspect, 
the MS. notes in the Baxterian bag. 


pe sets the example, visitors imitate. 
Righteousness exalteth a nation 5 Ove sin is a 
reproach to an le, so says the wise man, 
and histo a bese out the truth of his 
maxim.” So says the sage of Dundee, who 
soon masters Madrid. 


“ Jt stands on an elevated uneven ground over- 
looking the river Manzanares ; it is surrounded by 
mud walls with rather imposing gateways ; near 
the centre of the city, and in front of the vast post- 
office, is the Puerto del Sol, an open space from 
whence diverge the leading thoroughfares of the 
capital. * * * House-rent, provisions, and fuel 
are very expensive, and year by year the last is 
becoming scarcer. * * * Five-franc pieces, 
worth nineteen reals each, form the circulating 
medium, while pesetas, equivalent to francs, half 
pesetas, and quarter-dollar pieces are the com- 
monest smaller silver coins. * * * All the 
shops are open on Sunday, and business goes on as 
on other days, excepting that a few people go to 
mass in the morning, and a great many to the 
Prado, public walks, and coffee houses in the even- 
ing ; about three o'clock several tradesmen shut 
their doors in order to enjoy themselves for the re- 
mainder of the afternoon. The effect was pleasing, 
naturally I mean; for in a moral and religious 
point of view how low the condition of that amuse- 
ment-seeking throng.” 





The Alhambra has long been fairy ground, | 


where all who enter bid farewell to common 
sense, and become romantic and poetical. 
Mr. Baxter mounts his Pegasus and one of 
the towers, whence— 


“‘He beholds the Darro trickling along its 





stony bed; among the rocks on its banks, I | 
could see the flaming petticoats [? flannel] of the | 


gipty women as they scaled to their dens from the 


city ; the sound of church bell«, and the stentorian | 


voices of water-carriers invoking custom, rose on 


the wind, while far above the green foliage of the | 


Generalife, Veleta reared in middle-air his diadem 
of snow.” 

If, as we fear, “ diadem of snow” 
crib, what follows is certainly not. 
and forsaken now are the halls of the Al- 
hambra; there no longer minstrels mingle 
their strains with the murmur of fountains.” 
As Mr. Baxter descends, matters mend; 
“in the course of our walks, we observed 
many signs of industry, especially among the 
females of the population. Throughout the 
province much attention is paid to the rear- 
ing of silkworms, and, consequently, to the 
cultivation of mulberry trees, on the leaves of 
which these voracious animals ‘and not the 
only voracious ones in Spain’ feed.” These 
statistical, zoological, and botanical novelties 
are followed by some equally valuable pole- 
mics. “The religion of Mahomet appeared 
to me—Mr. Baxter—to be more like a comet, 
which, describing in the heavens an erratic 
course, alarms the rustic unversed in its loco- 
motive laws, than like the planets, which, re- 
volving regularly in their spheres, seem to 
teach the immutability of God.” Our free- 
kirker soon resumes his own erratic course 
on earth, and reaches Madrid after a day and 
night “ journey of sixty hours, though only 
220 miles, in the rotonde.” The roads were 
rough, and note-writing in the Castilian coach 
less easy than on the dear donkey, the loco- 
motive of rustic unversed Cintra. La Mancha 
is dry as dust: Mr. Baxter becomes jejune, 
quotes Don Quixote, doses, and, ’ disap- 
pointed with his fellow passengers, “ did ex- 

t more nobility of manners in Spain,” and 
ess “general profligacy " at Madrid. There 


be a 


| fight cannot escape Mr. Baxter. 


“What to observe” has long been and is 
the difficulty of ordinary-minded travellers, 
who oahank the novelties on which original 
and exhaustive minds pounce; even the bull- 
“He was 
surprised to find on Mondays, being the bull- 
fight day, the cab drivers raise their fares, 
having so many demands to satisfy;” so he 
“walked.” His description is lengthy, “which 
my readers, I hope, will pardon;” so hope we, 
but most doubtingly. All the classical and 
national picturesqueness is lost, while all the 
butchery and repulsiveness are displayed in his 
most blundering spiritless infliction. ‘Strange 
it is,” he ms ‘“‘what expedients men 


_ will adopt, who, unaccustomed to the delights 


* Lonely | 


of domestic happiness, uninfluenced by the 
exalted laws of Christianity, unacquainted 
with the pleasures of intellectual pursuits, 
ame their lives in seeking for enjoyment to 
the senses, and have no thoughts beyond the 
occupation of the hour.” . : 

Time flies, and Mr. Baxter is soon booked 
through for Bayonne. “ The British traveller 
leaving Madrid requires [? is required] to 
get his passport signed by six different offi- 
cials, and to pay sixty rele.” 
pant of the interior was a lively old French- 
man, who, “being stupid as well as loquacious, 
paid three pesetas at Burgos for a cup of 
chocolate, which only cost me one.” 





The sole oceu- | 





bling on, day and night, at last he “approached 


} : . *? ; 
classic ground.” Perhaps no enterprise in the 
history of the Peninsular war se more 


| ferent kind, in the next play, Zhe 


strongly in the mind of a Briton his feelings | 
of pride and patriotism than the battle of | 
Vittoria, the memorable engagements around | 


that little town, the last on Spanish ground 
which has given its name to one of Welling- 
tons victories. Two extremely pretty girls 
who waited at the supper-table in the posada 
of this flourishing place, amused themselves 
very much with our English and French con- 
versation.” Simple, easily contented crea- 
tures! Next day Mr. Baxter “saw Irun 
and beyond it the bridge, with the custom. 
houses of the two countries on either side of 
it; and at seven o'clock in the evening drove 
over the draw bridges of Bayonne! ois 

Since the days of Coryate such crudities 
have never been hastily gobbled up. A steam 


_ trip down one coast, a day and night dilly 


——s 


drive up one high road, form sorry quale. 
tions for setting the world right on the Pep; 
sula and las cosas de Espaia, or cosa e og 
as our dogmatising sciolist has it. Ip a 
and sadness, therefore, do we ask Mr. Bentley 
the publisher of the_ illustrious Presgs 
whether this bathos of Baxter be not too had. 
and having had inflicted on us from anothe 
quarter a Hoskin’s ‘Spain as it Is’ (), ,, 
humbly pray him henceforth, as he has tip 
strength, to show the mercy of a giant, 

So much for the ‘Tagus.’ We have no 
had the courage to plunge into the ‘Tiber,’ 





A few Remarks on the Emendetion “W 
smothers her with painting,” in the play of 
Cymbeline. By J. O. Halliwell, Esq. PRS 

Axsovut two months since Mr. J. Payne Collier 

communicated to the ‘Atheneum’ an inte. 

resting ry that he had made of certaiy 
emendations of some obscure passages in 

Shakespeare. They occur in a greasy shabby 

copy of the folio edition of 1632, (purchased 

by him haphazard some time previously of 
the late Mr. Rodd.) among some hundreds of 
manuscript alterations, and have all the ap. 
pearance of being founded on good authority. 

We quote the following examples :— 

‘“‘T begin,” says Mr. Collier, ‘‘with the play that 
stands first in the volume, Zhe Tempest.—In act i 
se. 2, the following passage occurs in a speech by 
Prospero :— 

“** He being thus lorded, 
Not only with what my revenue yielded, 
But what my power might else exact,—like one, 
Who having, unto truth, by telling of it, 
Made such a sinner of his memory 
To credit his own lie,—he did believe 
He was indeed the duke.’ 


Now, the commentators agree that this passag 
must be corrupt; and they would amend it inw 
rious ways, which it is not necessary here to specify 
It is very clear that Antonio could not make ‘3 


| sinner of his memory’ by telling ‘truth, — but 


by telling untruth; and the fact is, that the okt 
campositor placed the preposition un (or #, &* 
stands in the folios) before the wrong word, a8 som 
be evident the moment the corrected text of ed 
folio of 1632 is quoted,—where also loaded is 
stituted for ‘lorded.’— 
*¢* He being thus loaded, 

Not only with what my revenue yielded, 

But what my power might else exact,—like one, 

Who having, fo untruth, by telling of it, 

Made such a sinner of his memory 

To credit his own lie,—he did believe 

He was indeed the duke.’ e 
Whether we do or do not consent to adopt = 
for ‘lorded,’ in the first line,—there can ren 
no hesitation in substituting to untruth for ‘un 


° . = a 
_ truth,’ because the substitution at once removes * 


| difficulty, and, while it clears the poet's gramme 
Runm.- | 


makes his meaning indisputable. ie 
**T will now proceed to an emendation of a 
Tro Gentleme © 


" ; ‘s ip os 
Verona.— In act iv. se. 3, we read as follows, 18 © 
of the speeches of Sir Eylamour :— 


“** Madam, I pity much your grievances, 
Which since I know they virtuously are P 
I give consent to go along with you. 


lac’d, 


. ed on 
Nobody that I am aware of, has remarked 6 
| defectiveness of this passage. That it is 7 + eb! 


is clear; because it is not Si/ria’s ‘grieve atin 
are ‘virtuously plac’d,’ but her love for } 

The fact is that a line must have been of 
and in my corrected folio of 1632 this line rip d 
plied in the margin—and the whole is 

thus :— 

“ey >) our rrievances, 
Bad tha wet Tous aphations that ¥ ve wee) ls 
Which since I know they virtuously are P 
I give consent to go along with you. 


—Here we see the sense completed by ¢ 
of an apparent omission; and we ® 
doubt that it was obtained from some more 
manuscript than that used for the folio 


be spf! 
feel it" 


accu 
of 1635 
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from which, as is well 


we My next instance is 

r, : 
Merry anon Arf himself on the favourable im- | 
waf ig 4 flatters himself he has made on Mrs. 


known, the folio of 1632 was 


| 
} 


from the next play—The | 
act i. sc. 3; where Fal- | 


|. He says :— af 

‘ Briefly, I do mean to make love to Ford's wife: I spy 
satel nt in her; she discourses, she carves, she gives | 
re jeer of invitation.’ 


‘ : r ‘carves ;’ 
Here the difficulty arises out of the eae ty sat 
and the commentators, to justify the use of it, 
dwell on the formerly important accomplishment 
of carving. —forgetting that it was not then an 
: A all t for women, and not 
important accomplishment for we » 
observing the utter want of connexion between the 
words - discourses, she carves, she gives the leer 
of invitation.’ My corrected folio of 1632 shows 
how the accidental transposition of a single letter 
has obscured the poet’s sense: the passage there 
stands as follows :— 
» “* Briefly, I do mean to make love to Ford’s wife: I spy 
entertainment in her; she discourses, she craves, she gives 
the leer of invitation.’ 
—According to Falstafi’s own account, Jfrs. Ford 
had a craving appetite for him. 

“In Macbeth, act iv. sc. 1, Lennox informs the 
hero that ‘ Macdujf is fled to England.’—‘ Fled to 
England!’ exclaims Macbeth in astonishment ; and | 
then follows the speech in which he declares his | 
resolution never to give others sach a chance of 
escape, and adds, according to all modern and 
ancient editions, — 

‘«¢ _. No boasting like a fool: 

This deed I'll do before this purpose cool: 

But no more sights!’ 
—Steevens tells us that the words ‘ But no more 
sights’ are to be considered as a moral to the fore- 
going scene, in which the witches have exhibited 
certain visions to Macbeth. But Macbeth was, in 
truth, in no condition of mind to moralize. He 
was bent only on surprising Macduff’s castle, and 
on not giving his wife, babes, &c., an opportunity 
of fying from his vengeance. Instead of ‘ But no 
more sights,’ my corrected folio of 1632 therefore 
reads, ‘But no more flights /’— 

“* This deed I'll do before this purpose cool: 

But no more flights!’ 

“In Hamlet, act i, sc. 5, occurs another easy 
misprint, the correction of which might have saved | 
a great deal of useless discussion among the com- 
mentators. The Ghost, as the lines have always 
been printed, says to Hamlet, — 

“* Tam thy father’s spiri 
Doom'd for a certain Seren to walk: the night 
And, for the day, confin’d to fast in fires, , 
ident in my days of nature, 
: , gd away.’ 
Py yh has arisen out of the words ‘ confin’d to 
Nach & ; and various passages from Chaucer, 
wald ben pe been quoted to show—what there 
he ” — about—that one of the punish- 
Bat let | we to see meat, but get none.’ 
siieth 00 at what seems to be the fact, as 
2 ~~ fom my corrected folio of 1632—that the 
pyist of the manuscript used by the printe 
Wickets arin.” by the printer, 
eden he ae (as | [alone over and over again 
its he did) inserted ‘fa st in’ f, 4) 
‘ ; as or lasting; the 
rue and natural reading being— 
6 ~~ for the day, confin’d to lasting fires.’ 
In Cymbeline, act iii. 
suaded of the infidelity of 
- has deserted her fo 


etclaims — 





- 8. 4, Imogen is per- 
- f osth umus, and fears that 
r tor some Italian courtesan : she 


** € Some jay of Italy, 
painting, hath betray’d him: 
garment out of fashion,’ © 


Whose 

Pus I ayy a 
of 1633 mabe vty text from the time of the folio 
dances = day ;—and what is to be made 

A 8 hose mother was her painting?’ 
made be oa a ated, says—‘ Some jay of Italy 
Painting 7 ; “ creature not of nature, but of | 
Ptemal : sense, pamtong may be not im- | 

© pens of a s-idl am _ On the other hand, 

ing’ isto be Say Lars tells us, that ‘ paint- 
Was therein. gh encss, and that the daughter | 
ther ot eness of her mother. The | 
: rs pass over the passage in | 
=m, despairing of mak ing better | 
ing anything better of it. 





What, then, says the manuscript corrector of my | 


folio of 1632? His emendation must produce 
instant conviction,—and shows most strikingly 
how the pen of the copyist of the play for the use 


of the printer, must have been misled by his ear :— | 


** « Some jay of Italy, 

Who smothers her with painting, hath betray’d him.’ 
—The Italian courtesan smothered herself with 
painting, in hopes of increasing her attractions, 
and betraying Posthumus. Ineed not explain how 
the mistake originated; and I am quite certain 


that, after it has been thus exposed, it will never be | 


committed again.—I am as much to blame as any 
previous editor for not having at once detected 
this gross blunder,—as well, perhaps, as many 
others, not quite so glaring, but quite as important, 
most unpretendingly pointed out in the volume 
now before me.” 

These alterations, which Mr. 
allows may be accepted as nearly contempo- 
rary > 
cording to this, only sixteen years after the 
death of Shakespeare ; and possess a greater 
value on that account than could be assigned 
to them if made at a later period. “ Still,” 
says Mr. Halliwell, and we quite agree with 
him, ‘‘there are two circumstances under 


which no manuscript emendation of so late a | 
| date as 1632 will be admissible:— 


**1, It will not be admissible in any case where 


good sense can be satisfactorily made of the passage | 


as it stands in the original, even although the cor- 
rection may appear to give greater force or harmony 
to the passage. 

“2. It will not be admissible in any alteration 


of an idiomatic passage, where a similar turn of | 
language can be produced in any contemporary | 
writer ; and it must be at once rejected, if the like | 


idiom can be discovered in other parts of the works 
of Shakespeare himself.” 
Mr. Halliwell attaches great value to more 


than one of the alterations that Mr. Collier | 


has selected, but thinks that the last quoted 

above will not eventually be confirmed :— 
‘In the play of Cymbeline (Act iii. se. 4), 

Imogen, in the agony of her apprehensions respect- 


ing Posthumus, says,— 
** «Some jay of Italy, 
Whose mother was her painting, hath betray’d him ; 
Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion.’ 


*‘The MS. corrector of the second folio, not being | 
acquainted with the figurative idiomatic phraseology | 
in the second line, which was current under various | 


forms in the dramatic literature of Shakespeare's 


period, gives a reading which is unquestionably | 


more suitable to modern hearers, and, under any 
circumstances, must be considered a verbal altera- 


tion of peculiar ingenuity,— 
“* «Some jay of Italy, 
Who smothers her with painting, hath betray'd him.’ 

‘It is unnecessary to observe that she refers to 
an Italian courtesan, and that the first five words 
of the second line, whichever reading we adopt, 
clearly mean that she was the creature of Painting 
not of Nature. 
original reading expresses this in grammatical and 
forcible phraseology, and that it is confirmed by 
other passages in the works of Shakespeare himself. 

‘*Qne little word has created any obscurity that 
might have arisen. 


mother was painting,’ there would scarcely have | 
The | 


adjunct of her, although in strict unison with the | 


been any commentary expected or given. 


style of Shakespeare, sounds at first somewhat | 


harsh, but the meaning of the passage, in the 
absence of any doubt suggested by the commen- 


tators, would have been readily interpreted, ‘Some | 
jay (or courtesan) of Italy, the creature of painting, | 
Not only is this kind of | 
imagery usual, but we actually find it introduced | 


hath betray’d him.’ 


into the very next act of this same play,— 


66 ¢ Clo, Thon villain base, 
Know’st me not by my clothes ? 
Gui. No, nor thy tailor, rascal, 


Who is thy grandfather ; he made those clothes, 


Which, ae it seems, make thee. ; - 
Cymbeline, Act iv. se, 2. 


Halliwell | 


vith the work itself, were made, ac- | 


I am prepared to show that the | 


Had the phrase run, ‘whose | 


‘“* Here is precisely the same thought, and might 
be expressed in the same terms, ‘whose father was 
his clothing.’ A much stronger instance will be 
found in All's Well that Ends Well, Act. i. se. 2,— 
** « Let me not live, quoth he, 

After my flame lacks oil, to be the snuff 

Of younger spirits, whose Bae senses 

All but new things disdain ; whose judgments are 

Mere fathers of the ir garments ; whose constancies 

Expire before their fashions.’ 

- a” . 7. _ 

‘*There can be little doubt but that a careful 
examination of our old plays would enable us to 
| quote other passages of similar import, but what is 
here produced will, it is thought, be sufficient to 

I s 
prove that it was not unusual to refer to the 
external adornment of the person figuratively as 
_the parent, especially in cases where that adorn- 
ment was a prominent feature.” 

Of the interest of Mr. Collier’s emendations 
there can be no doubt, still, they must not 
be adopted hastily; and Mr. Halliwell’s 
criticisms, while they are offered, as in the 
present instance, in a spirit of friendliness 
and truth, will aid materially in judging of 
their value. 





M. Huc's Travels in Tartary, Tibet, and 
China. 

[Second notice. } 

WE left our travellers on the borders of the 
Koko-Noor district of Mongolia, on the out- 
skirts of extreme Western China, and at the 
commencement of the loftiest regions of 
central Asia. Determining to await the ar- 
rival of the great Pekin caravan early in the 





following winter, they made arrangements 
| for passing the coming eight months of spring, 
summer, and autumn, in the immense and 
populous lamaseries on the borders of the 
mountain-region ; these, no doubt, owe their 
magnitude and importance to the proximity 
of ‘Tang-Keou-Eul and Si-Ning-Iou. 

The monasteries of Kounboum and Tcho- 
| gortan are in mountainous districts, the latter 
at a considerable elevation. Snow appears 
rare and scanty on the whole, but is men- 
| tioned even at lower elevations (in Tang- 
| Keou-Eul); intense frosts pre rail in January, 
as the curious account of the festival of flow- 
‘ers made of frozen butter amply testifies. 
| Aged trees are common, and even some of 
large size. We argue little from the myste- 
rious tree of 10,000 images, that sprang from 


Tsong-Kaba’s hair, and bore Tibetan characters 
on its leaves, whose trunk of red wood and 
exquisite odour (resembling cinnamon) three 
men could not embrace, and which bears large 
red flowers in autumn. The authors’ memor 

we dare not impeach from reasons given al- 
ready; their veracity we do not for a moment 
doubt; but of their credulity there is too much 
proof. ‘The wood answers to both that of the 
juniper and of the celebrated Cupressus fune- 
bris, of China, both especial favourites of the 
Lamas in the Himalaya, in Bootan, and else- 
where. the latter for its elegant form, and 
both for their hardiness and the perfume of 
The red flowers they did not 





their woods. , 
see, though they passed the flowering month 


| . . 

| at Tchogortan, hard by. It is possible that 

| the monks confused two things, a red-flowered 

| plant and the juniper or cypress; or the in- 

‘scribed leaves, if not worm-eaten, may be 

placed in the same category with the Lamas 

who disembowel themselves by aid of the 
devil. 

Heturning to the aspect of the Tchogortan 
district, we find grass hardly pushed above 
ground early in May, and vegetation com- 

| paratively inactive till July, when rain sud- 
denly falls, and the country is clothed with 
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verdure as if by magic. ‘To what winds this | harmonious sound ; yet it was evident these pretty 


eudden accession of rain is due, does not a 

pear; probably, however, to an east wind, the 
nearest ocean being 800 miles to the eastward. 
In August the druggists and apothecaries of 
the Kounboum Lamiseries resort to summer 
quarters at Tchogortan, and collect herbs and 
roots on the mountains, which being dried and 


pulverized, are made into little pills folded in | 
About the beginning of October | 
our travellers Jeft Tchogortan for a mountain | 
journey to Lhassa, rid the Koko-Noor Lake. | 


red paper. 


Wheel-carriages, which were occasional 

talked of before, and in which indeed their 
goods were transported to Kounboum, are 
no more alluded to; camels, yaks, mules, 
and horses. hereafter become the beasts of 


burden; all, and especially the yak, the | 


hardiest of animals. Cultivation and trees 
are nowhere seen till Lhassa is approached; 
extensive moorlands, lofty rugged mountains, 
deep defiles, or the more open valleys of large 
rivers, are the predominant features of Tibet. 
It is almost incredible that the winter should 
be chosen for this journey by preference, and 
the sole reason stated is that the rivers are 
impassable in summer, which argues a great 
rapidity of their currents, for there is clearly 
no adequate rain-fall or melted snow that could 
flood the rivers for any lengthened period. 
The very fact of their being able to traverse 
so lofty a region in winter proves the rarity 
of snow even at the greatest elevations. ? 

Of the Blue Sea, which, after the Caspian, 
Aral, and Baikal, is believed to be one of the 
greatest areas of water in Asia, the accounts 
of M. Hue are the only authentic ones we 
have. It is described as of very irregular 
outline, 400 miles in circumference, of bitter, 


salt water, and subject to a repre ebb | 


and flow of tide, but most probably of flood, 
only at one season of the year; for where 
there is sufficient humidity to flood the 
rivers, there may very well be enough to 
raise the waters of a salt lake which has no 
exit, and whose surplus waters are lost by 
evaporation. It is situated in extensive 
fertile treeless plains, covered with grass 
growing as high as the camels’ bellies. Before 
reaching Koko-Noor they crossed lofty and 
rocky mountains, amongst which they fell 
upon a convent surrounded with large pines, 
old willows, and tall plants of Angelica. 
Early in November they joined the great 
earavan from Pekin, and started for the south, 
proceeding westerly for some marches, till, 
after a week, they fell in with and crossed 
the Pouhain-Gol. The country hitherto seems 
to have been open and easily traversed, from 
their continuing up the valley of the Koko- 
Noor, as may be seen in any map but that 
supplied to M. Hue's volume, in which the 
route laid down differs widely from that pur- 
sued in the narrative. Here the perils and 
suflerings of the journey commence with a 
description of the passage of the half-frozen 
Pouhain-Gol:— 

“We bervan now to consider the journey detest 
able but every one else seemed to he quite exulting. 
hs — ‘— the passage of the Pouhain-Ciol had 
yoen made admirably. <A sincle n hoes dA his 
6 ndlpsos yn lla | ahamgy teenage 

A : - +> 
to things lost or stolen in the confusion, no account 
Was taken of them. When the caravan resumed 
ts march, it presented a truly risible aspect. Men 
and animals were all encumbered, more or jess 
with ico: the horses were greatly trouble! with 
stuck out stiff hearv. and 
s, like pieces of lead. The camels had 
the long hair of their legs loaded with splendil 


coal ab #? : 
vicles, which rattled against each other with an 


7 


- " 
their taiin, which 
motion! 


| ornaments were little to their taste, for they 
endeavoured from time to time to rid themselves 
of them, = their feet violently against 
the ground. The long-haired oxen were real 
caricatures—walking with their legs widely apart, 
and bearing an enormous load of stalactites, which 
hung down beneath their bellies quite to the 
ground. The monstrous beasts looked exactly as 
if they were preserved in sugar candy.”—Mrs. P. 
Sinnett, p. 228. 


Turning to the south, they entered the 
Tsnidam Mongol country, and traversed a 
mountain region, dividing apparently the 
Tsaidam or Koko-Noor valley from that of 
the upper course of the Hoang-Ho. Here the 
soil became arid, salt, and utterly barren ; 
the country mountainous, wild, and gloomy. 
A dividing range, the Bourhan-Bota, taxed 
their strength first, where they complain of 
carbonic acid gas on the pass, to whose effects 
they refer the ordinary sensations of a highly 
rarefiedair—exhaustedstrength, brain reeling, 
limbs feeling as if ready to fall off, and a 
deadly sickness at stomach. These symp- 
toms imply an elevation of fully fourteen or 
fifteen thousand feet, when experienced by 
persons unaccustomed to great elevations, 
and of two or three thousand more, if by 
people habituated to lofty passes. The argols 
burning without flame is less intelligible; 
for fires at these heights generally burn 
quickly and fiercely. Mount Bourhan-Bota 
was, however, but the beginning of evils. 
Continuing over an elevated country they 
suffered dreadfully, owing to the violence of 
the wind and snow; the latter was up to the 
bellies of the cattle, and many perished in 
| drifts. Toavoid the gusts the travellers rode 
with their faces to their animals’ tails; and 
_M. Gabet was severely frostbitten. Argols 

were scarce, fodder scarcer, and the cold 

intense; death hovered over their caravan, 
cattle were abandoned daily, human bones 
and relics of former caravans were met with 
at every step. M.Gabet succumbed under 
the accumulated hardships of the journey, 
and tea and barley-meal formed their only 
food and medicine. : 

Here they seem to have been amongst the 
head waters of the Hoang-Ho, and had yet 
another range to cross before reaching the 

Yang-tse-Kiang. The chain in question is 

ealled here the Bayen-Kharat, which extends 

N.E. to $.W. between the Hoang-Ho and 
| Yang-tse-Kiang (here called Kin-Cha-Kiang). 
| It was entirely covered with snow, and from 
| it they descended to the river and met with 
the wonderful sight of a herd of yaks frozen 
in the stream, which we shall give in M. Huc’s 
words, as translated by Mrs. Sinnett:— 
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** At the moment of crossing the Mouroui-Oussou, | 


® singular spectacle presented itself. While yet 
in our encampment, we had observed at a distance 


some black shapeless objects ranged in file across | 


the great river. No change either in form or 
distinctness Was apparent as we advanced, nor was 
it till we were quite close that we recognised in 
them a troop of wild oxen. There were more than 
fifty of them encrusted in the ice. No doubt they 
had tried to swim across at the moment of congela- 
tion, and had been unable to disengage themselves 
Their beautiful heads, surmounted bv huge horns, 
were still above the surface: but their bodies were 
held fast in the ice, which was so transparent, that 
the position of the imprudent beasts was easily 
distinguishable; they looked as if still swimming 
but the eagles and ravens had pecked out their 
eves 

_** Wild oxen are frequently met with in the deserts 
of anterior Tibet. They go in herds, and during 
the summer descend into the valleys in search 


ho = 
of water ; but in winter they remain op the heigh 


and content themselves with eating : 
some herbs of excessive vada” A edeicker 
are enormously large, their hair is lone ny 
and they are especially remarkable for the ack 
superb form of their horns. They are said pete 
tremely fierce. If any are discovered at a dis ~ 
from the herd, the chase may be ventured: tn 
the hunters should be numerous, that the Men 
may be sure to take effect; otherwise, if o 
creature be not killed, there is great danger of is 
turning upon his pursuers, and tearing them re 
pieces.” —Jbid. p. 235. = P 
The above is the only account we haye of 
perhaps the largest existing land-animal gj 
unknown to naturalists ; the Dhong of the Ti. 
betans, the wild Yak, or Bison of Asia, which 
has been stated, but on insufficient authority 
to inhabit the Tibetan mountains imme. 
diately beyond the Himalaya. In a tam 
state the animal is familiar to us from the 
accounts of Himalayan travellers, and from 
the admirable portrait by Stubbs in th 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
which was engraved for ‘Turner's Tibet.’ Al) 
attempts to introduce it into England hare 
failed; it will not live below 6000 feet in its 
native mountains; and even at that elevation 
is carried off in a few years by enlarged liver. 
Again, of the wild Yak, as observed above, 
we know no more from Europear eye-wit. 
nesses than is stated by MM. Huc and Gabet. 
Their account is too meagre to compare with 
the stories current amongst the Tibetans 
themselves, who, when speaking figuratively 
of its size, affirm that its eer is a load for a 
tame Yak. The horns are said to be four or 
five feet long, and are used as drinking-horss 
at marriage feasts, filled with the barley-beer 
described by the missionaries. It is said als 
to be hunted by large and powerful dogs, the 
herd being first scattered by smoking torches 
attached to the dogs’ necks. These teri 
the cattle so that they disperse, when one ot 
two are singled out by the sportsmen. That 
it is a large and very fierce animal cannot be 
doubted; for rewards that would prove s 
fortune to a Tibetan have been in vain offe 
for even a horn. The difficulty and danger 
of attacking it, the great distance of its haunts 
north of the Tsampa in Tibet, and the weigh! 
of the trophy, whether horn, bone, or ski 
have hitherto proved insuperable obstacles 
its reaching the British frontier. Of its com- 
| panions in its native mountains, the Kiang, 
wild ass, has long been known to naturalists; 
but of the wild camel we have nothing *P 





proaching to an authentic account. 
_ We shall conclude our notice 0 
| portant work in a future number. 
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| The Earthand Man ; or, Physical Geography '® . 
Relation to the History of Mankind. Slight 
abridged from the work of Arnold Guyot. 
Parker and Son. — 
SomE years ago M. Guyot, Professor of Geogm 
phy and History at Neuchatel, was invited @ 
liver lectures at the Lowell Institute, Bow 
The Americans act wisely in their frequent adop™ 
of these personal labours of the sarans OP 
countries. Professor Agassiz and others of ia 
are naturalized in the United States. Their uy 
sities are not closed, as ours at present are, 
whatever of genius or learning exists apart with 
certain ecclesiastical formulas. It was not © 
England in times immediately succeeding 
formation, when the learned 
often lectured at Oxford and Cambridge, al 


their opinions differed on minor points f on 


order or government. It is only on sue 
g 


| occasions as the meetings of the British A 





of other countie 
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; me of the greatest masters of 
that ~ gor ootey in the ur ona cloisters of our 
eee ‘cuiversition. In Scotland, at least, there is 
Bag! of the system of ecclesiastical tests being 
. prospect heological chairs, and to the pro- 


bolished in non-theol : r 
voce of university reform in England we wish 
=n0se8s Professor Guyot’s lectures, delivered from 


notes, were translated from day to day by Professor 
p alton, of Harvard University, and were published 
at the time in an American newspaper. After- 
wards they were collected into avolume, from which 
two editions have been reprinted in England. The 
resent editor has re-arranged the course, making 
divisions into chapters and sections, coincident with 
the subjects, instead of with the time occupied in 
each lecture. Some corrections and alterations also 
aremade. In several places notes are appended, 
especially in chapters where certain doubtful specu- 
lations are introduced. When M. Guyot lectured, 
the nebular hypothesis and the theory of progres- 
sive development were attracting much popular 
notice, and are spoken of with more favour than 
subsequent scientific investigation warrants. The 
editor in his notes gives a statement of the views 
of Professor Sedgwick, Sir Charles Lyell, and 
others, on these questions. With the exception 
of these points, the lectures of Guyot are 
worthy of all praise. 
physical geography, in the many departments 
included under that name, is treated in a com- 
prehensive, clear, and concise manner. The sub- 
stance of all the scientific researches up to the 
present time is given in a form well adapted 
either for popular information or for educational use. 
The chapters on the Relation of the Earth and 
Man, the Geographical Distribution of Man, the 
Chief Theatres of History, the Geographical March 
of History, are full of striking and suggestive 
thought. An intelligent master would find Guyot’s 
lectures a most valuable text-book for instruction 
in branches of knowledge the importance of which 
is now beginning to be duly recognised. 
The Future; or, the Science of Politics. 
Alison, Esq. Rowsell. 
THERE is much solid thought and sound sense in 
this treatise, but there are still some of the errors 
which we pointed out (‘Literary Gazette,’ No. 
1805) in reviewing a former work by the same 
author, on ‘The Second Reformation.’ The text 
of the new book is the same—viz., the advance- 
-_ of knowledge, and the benefits that will result 
therefrom. To all matters of physical, and many 
of social welfare, Mr. Alison’s views are applicable, 
but in moral and religious questions he errs in not 
taking into account man’s spiritual as well as his 
a ane will and the conscience, 
a iiatten = — ae. _ Ignorance and evil 
I i y him as ic entical, and knowledge 
a are used as convertible terms. ‘‘ When- 
ra ple ays ‘is known, its principles 
isa? Bat ul — od is for one’s interest to 
ribo the estimony of Scripture and expe- 
frequently is Red ae tee ~ yng eb aa 
bine Bad gen truth felt of knowledge 
ans ¢ s, but evil done—video meliora 
d Tue, deteriora sequor. This proves that re 
newal of man’s will, as well as enlighten t f 
usunderstanding, is necessary. In his fo eed 
Mr. Alison admitted I ‘. Bagh comigadlagbo- 
except ignorance He odgesen of error or evil 
three causes of evil—viz sole. me eo — 
‘unity, and sin, we eee. a ee 
“claims as before against th be ed - ata a 
sn.’ But this is 1e fiction of ‘ original 


Hone of 


By A. 


wimite 
, = 4§norance or blindnes ind i 

_ : . ess of mind is one of 
. os ptoms of what theolo 
aie) j 

: — That man’s mind 
a Paper,” to be 
.. ? Scording to circ 
8, Rot accordant w 


inscribed either with good 
cumstances, is an old Greek 
t of revelation. Ty vith the truth either of nature 
geod within. as a a are are tendencies to evil and 
Try ei as derived from without, and 
The penctienl nd philosophy which ignores these. 
’ ook, especially 
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ove ie on of Mr. Alison’s b 
€ % “the science of politics,” are 





The whole subject of | 


| with what public proceedings in courts of law have 








tee y @ name forthe very condi- | 
ns nature some of which Mr. Alison | 


: condition whi gians term original 
on which all sound metaphysicians | 


} 


is “pure as a sheet | 


worthy ofall consideration. The chapters on Wealth, 
Legislation, and Civilization, contain many im- 
portant truths clearly and forcibly stated. 

The Perverter in High Life: a True Narrative of 

Jesuit Duplicity. Partridge and Oakey. 

Or what is going on too frequently in English life 
in these days, we have here a curious specimen 
and a clever exposure. Apart from all differences 
of theological doctrine or controversies of opinion, 
the principles and practices of the Jesuits are 
hostile to every interest of truth and morality. 
Not from Protestant but from Roman Catholic 
writers have the severest attacks come upon this 
nefarious order. In France, after all their vicissi- 
tudes, after their frequent expulsion by the Govern- 
ment, and the apparent extinction of their autho- 
rity by the ridicule of Pascal, they have regained 
sufficient influence to have the education of the 
country mainly under their control. In England, 
where less political influence is possible, the great 
game is to get funds for the operations of the order 
elsewhere. The present tale professes to be founded 
on facts, and there is nothing in it inconsistent 


at different times brought to light of the arts and 
crimes of Jesuitism. The story is told in a spirited 
and amusing way, the characters are well brought 
out, and the incidents skilfully arranged. There 
is scarcely any reference to doctrinal matters, and 
nothing of the dry disquisitions generally found in 
books on the same subject. The story opens in 
Verrey’s shop in the Opera Colonnade, and the 
book is written by one who knows something about 
‘the town,’ as well as of the principles and doings 
of the ‘order,’ which the book is intended to 
show up. 

Euries Littéraires de Granier de Cassagnac. Paris: 

Lecou. 

Few names are better known in France than that 
of this gentleman ; for he has for years past been 
one of the most brilliant and most vehement poli- 
tical writers of the daily press—though, sad to say, 
he has never hesitated to place his pen at the dis- 
posal of the dominant party, whatever it might be, 
and to attack with vigour a cause he had previ- 
ously vigorously defended. But notwithstanding 
his notoriety as a political scribe, he is little known 
—out of the literary community, at least-—as an 
author: and yet he has the honour of being one of 
the most distinguished of the literary phalanx who 
some years ago freed the French drama and French 
literature from the swaddling clothes, the stilts, 
and the pomposity of the old classical school, and 
made them, what they ought to be, things of life 
and nature. He is now collecting the best of the 
papers that he wrote at that time, and the present 
volume is the first instalment of them. It contains 
‘literary portraits’ of Chateaubriand, Lamennais, 
Corneille, and others ; and they are just as telling 
and effective as when first produced, whilst, of 
course, their style, like all that is good, has be- 
come none the worse with age. 








SUMMARY. 


Mr. JosepH Bonomi has prepared a very useful and 
interesting compendium of the researches and dis- 
coveries of Layard and Botta, with miscellaneous 
information from a variety of sources, entitled 
Ninereh and its Palaces. The topographical and 
historical chapters are compiled from many authors, 
and the descriptions of the remains are derived 
from careful examination of the collections in the 
British Museum and the Louvre. To these collec- 
tions Mr. Bonomi’s work forms a complete and 





systematic guide. The bearings of the discoveries 
upon the illustration of the sacred scriptures are 
pointed out, and numerous references are given to 
the prophetical writings, and also to the works of 
Oriental travellers. The book is embellished with | 
upwards of two hundred wood engravings. Mr. 
Layard, it should be remembered, has himself | 


published, in a cheap form, an account of his own | 
discoveries ; Mr. Bonomi’s book describes more of | 
those of M. Botta, many of which are at the | 
Louvre. The illustrations form a conspicuous and 


attractive feature of the volume. 


| and with the researches on electricity, aguas, 
e, the 


A book of instruction and amusement for young 
people, Harry Brightside; or, the Young Trareller 
in Italy, by Aunt Louisa, contains much informa- 
tion on the scenery, topography, works of art and 
antiquities of Italy, written in a pleasing and 
familiar style, and in a spirit which commends the 
book to the use of juvenile readers. 

La Vita d'un Prete Cattolico Appostolico Romano, 
di G. B. Nicolini, contains the first part of a 
biography, in which many things are introduced 
which will interest Protestant readers. 

In Bohn'’s Standard Library the first volume 
appears of The Works of the Rev. Andrew Fuller, 
with a memoir by his son. ‘The Gospel its own 
Witness,’ one of his best treatises, in which the 
deistical arguments are opposed with much power, 
occupies the first part of the volume, and the 
treatises on the Calvinistic and Socinian contro- 
versies, with some letters on important subjects, 
are also given. Andrew Fuller’s name is the most 
distinguished, except perhaps that of Robert Hall, 
in the Baptist denomination in recent times, and 
by his labours and his writings he was known and 
admired in all churches. In the establishment of 
Christian missions, especially those in the East, 
under Dr. Marshman, Carey, and their learned 
coadjutors, he took the chief part; and of his 
labour in this good cause an account is given in 
the memoir. The printer of the volume, Mr. 
Haddon, inserts a note of an unusual but inte- 
resting kind, in which he remarks that the book 
now reprinted by him is the very work on which, 
at the end of last century, he first commenced his 
labours in the typographic art, having been called 
to the employment with the special design of 
printing Mr. Fuller's publications, and those of 
the Missionary Society of which he was then the 
Secretary. 

A book for young people, by Miss Anne Fraser 
Tytler, Leila at Home, in continuation of ‘ Leila in 
England,’ is written in the same pleasant style, 
and conveys similar lessons of an instructive and 
religious tendency. 

One of the best American books of light litera- 
ture lately imported to this country is Dream Life, a 
Tale of the Seasons, by Mr. Donald Mitchell, better 
known by his nom de plume, Ik. Marvel. Sketches 
of the seasons of life are suggested by those of 
nature. The dedication is to Washington Irving, 
of whose style and spirit the author is a successful 
imitator. 

In Routledge’s Railway Library, The Night-side 
of Nature, by Mrs. Crowe, is published, in two 
volumes, with new matter not in the two previous 
editions, 

The lovers of chess will be gratified to find, in 
‘Bohn's Scientific Library,’ an account of The 
Chess Tournament of 1851, by Mr. Staunton. The 
games are given in detail, with diagrams, and the 
introduction contains an account of the origin and 
history of this famous national trial of skill. In 
the same series appears a translation, by Leonora 
and Joanna Horner, of Hans Christian Oersted’s 
Soul in Nature. Professor Oersted died last year 
at the age of seventy-four, a few months after a 
jubilee was held in honour of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his eminent services at the University of 
Copenhagen. In 1836 he attended the British 
Association at Southampton, at the closing general 
meeting of which Sir John Herschel pronounced a 
high eulogy of the Danish philosopher, and de- 
scribed the new fields of research which he had 
opened up, including that important discovery 
which has led to the invention of the electric 
telegraph. A brief memoir of Oersted’s life and 
labours is prefixed to the volume. Few men have 
so combined the patience and labour of experi- 
mental research with the genius and boldness of 
philosophical speculation. The writings of Ocrsted 
are eminently suggestive as well as instructive ; 


re are 


and other branches of natural scienc 


| interspersed many wonderful discourses on the 


relation of the material and the spiritual, of the 


body and ‘ the soul in nature.’ 
Under the quaint title of Claret and Olives, Mr. 


Augus Reach records his notes, social, picturesque, 
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and , of a town in the south of France, in 
the county of the Garonne and the Rhone. Much 
of the ground over is out of the beaten path 
Tee oak te book, which is written in a 
light, off-hand way, gives an amusing sad interest- 
ing account of these regions, and of their people 
and occupations, About the vineyard and wines 
of the country of claret there is abundant infor- 
mation, and the chapters on the Pyrenees form a 
contrast to the flatter and chattier parts of 
book. 
In the present advanced of science 
and art, it has been felt that the best of the 





old dictionaries the English language are in- | 


sufficient to illustrate and explain a multitude of 


| strata staf nominis umbra,” I retort upon him, that 
| it is he who has put them in the shade by daubing 


terms now in common use among educated men. 
Mr. Craig, one of the lecturers in Anderson's Uni- 
versity, Glasgow, lately undertook A New Una reread, 
Etymological, Tech ical, and Pronouwncing Dic- 
tionary, embracing the terms usedjn science, 
art, and literature. A new edition of the work is 
now published in London in two large volumes of 
1100 





all the important parts of previous dictionaries, it 
contains technological matter not easily found in 
other works of this kind. Besides the nomenclature — 
of all branches of science and of practical art, there 
ia great completeness in the list of medical and 
legal words and phrases. The dictionary for pro- 
nunciation will be appreciated by those who have | 
not the advantage of a classical education. 
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THE SILURIAN SYSTEM. 


Cambridge, April 5th, 1862. 

Ax absence from Cambridge during two weeks 
prevented me from seeing your ‘Literary Gazette ’ 
of March 20, at the time of its appearance ; and it 
is h the kindness of a friend that I have be- 
come at acquainted with Sir R. 1. Murchison's 
comment on an abstract (‘Literary Gazette,’ 
March 6) of a paper lately read by myself before 
the Geological Society of London. Had this com- 
ment been merely an exposition of certain general 
views of classification or nomenclature which dif. 
fered from my own, it would have passed on my 
part without any further notice; but it contains 
assertions that are founded in mistake, and, I be- 
lieve, contrary to fact; and it ends with a poetical 
squib, which may perhaps, among persons more 
open to mockery than to argument, have helped to 
raise a minutes laugh against me. Squibs are, 
after all, but sorry arguments. They salle: pro- 
mote the cause of truth, and they never minister 
to good temper. I think I know my poetical an- 
tagonist—cr ungue leonem—and I forgive the lion. 
His roar, like that of the illustrious Bottom, is as 
gentle “as the note of any sucking dove.” I am 
told that he is “‘a profound naturalist ;’ and, if I 
am right in my man, this is true to the very letter 
amd beyond the letter. But has he ever cast a 
re egg Pe ay pad Hg older rocks of 

nh, ae a j on a general ques- 
tion of classification ot" sumensiehere red 
upon the distribution of the oldest physical groups 
in this Island! 1 might, perhaps, have answered 


each. The information contained in | 
this book is vast and varied, and while it embodies | 


| scheme in which he names the paleozoic ancestors 


| bya 
whole order of nature’s laws and workmanship. 


this question in the affirmative, as a matter of 
belief or of courtesy, had I not read this poetical 
illustration of his mistaken nomenclature and nar- 
row creed. He is a naturalist ard a poet, and in 
this instance, more of a poet than a naturalist ; for 
poets deal best in fiction. Martial’s weapons are 
too fine for geology ; if my poetical friend means to 
be a geologist, Vulcan’s hammer will serve bis 
better. 

Then he tells me that ‘Silurian beds we in 
myriads number,” I tell him, in reply, that in Cam- 
bria I can outnumber his beds when five times 
told, though I begin my reckoning below any rock 
which has ever had its place fixed in a true Silurian 
section; and when he adds that of ‘Cambrian 


his own mistaken colours over them. Let him 
leave them where nature placed them, and they 
will then shine ferth in their true colours—the 
grandest, the best marked, and most glorious ob- 
jects of the whole British palzozoic series. 

He, it seems, has been inverting Nature's history 
by reading her story backwards; by adopting a 


after their paleozoic progeny, instead of the pro- 
geny after their ancestors; by building his garrets 
in the air before he has so much as thought of the 
lower stories of his fabric; or (to leave figures) 
by giving a name to the great Cambrian series, 
borrowed from a newer country in which that 
series is not found; and by vindicating this name 
“downward development” such as mocks the 


Schemes of development and nomenclature worked 


_out on such a plan must inevitably disfigure sci- 


ence by loading it with incongruous names; and, 
worse still, must hinder its true progress by flat- 
tering a very mischievous spirit of premature 
generalization. 

He twits me with “lagging behind” my best 
fellow-labourer and friend. It may be so; but I 
have not clung to the skirts of his garments, or 
hindered his progress; for we have not worked 
together among the Silurian and Cambrian rocks 
of England since 1834. But when the author of 
the squib seems to tell me that I am trying “to 
stifle” my friend to serve my own selfish purpose, 


he insinuates what is unjust to myself, and is un- | 


worthy of his pen. I have for thirty-four years 
kept my neck pretty steadily in the geological 


collar without ever having known a task-master., | 


and for nearly thirty years I have devoted no small 
labour to the older palwozoic series, especially in 
the British Isles. t 
of the squib may have toiled among these rocks, I 
believe that I have toiled ten; and whatever may 
be thought of the result of my labours, be it great 
or small, or nothing, this at least I do affirm, that 
I have stood in the way of no man, and that I have 
ever done my best to stifle any spirit of premature 
generalization that might rise within myself, lest 
it might minister to my personal vanity rather 
than to the lasting cause of truth. Hence I have 
never been over-anxious to give names to ancient 
groups of strata; and where I have used such 
techni@al names, I have willingly changed them 
when the occasion seemed to call for it: and by 
these very changes, made in deference to others, 
have I more than once been led into great errors 
of nomenclature. So far as regards the great 
Welsh series, I venture to affirm that, from first to 
last, my Cambrian sections were right in principle ; 
and that I never misinterpreted my upper groups 


except when I endeavoured, hypothetically, to | 
adapt'them to the lower Silurian groups, which, 


in the end, were proved to be wrong in principle. 
When this was at leagth made out, it would have 
been an act of downright folly and moral cowardice 


not to adhere to my original classification of the | 


great Welsh series. I believe my classification 
will stand, because it is but a transcript of nature’ 
true progressive development ; and that my nomen- 
clature will stand, because it is geographically true 
and is built upon the common-sense principles 
announced in the opening words of the sixteenth 


8 


_ chapter of ‘The Silurian System,’ and because 








Sein. 
(though a matter of far less moment) my 


have the right of priority. Herein I dare 4 

appeal to the sense of mankind”—not j, 4. 
language of poetical mockery and fiction, bu 
plain prosaic words, which are the honest tra 
of my belief. 

To take away from that umbra which has eclinsed 
the vision of my poetical friend, I adyise hin, 2 
read my last geological paper, should it be printed, 
not by the glare of his own fire-works, but in Ps 
light of day; and then, should he think 4 pte 
paragraph of it worth discussing, to discuss it with 
me in plain prose. 

Before I take leave of him, I wish to state that 
a day or two after my paper was read, I made ap 
abstract of it, which I placed (as I had beep 
directed) in the hands of the Assistant-Secretary 
of the Geological Society. He had meanwhile 
(perhaps through fear of my procrastinating habits) 
prepared an abstract of his own, and sent it to the 
office of the ‘Athenzum.’ My abstract was om. 
sequently sent by him, with my concurrence, to 
the office of the ‘ Literary Gazette.’ I make this 
statement simply to prove that I wished to give no 
unusual publicity to my abstract. Neither did | 
in the least expect that it would provoke any 
comment like that which appeared in your journal 
of March 20th. To that comment I, in conclusion, 
request you to publish my reply; and to bring it 
within the limits of an article in your journal! 
will endeavour to give it in as condensed a formas 
I can. 


Reply to the Comments of Sir R. I. Murchiso, 
(‘ Literary Gazette,’ March 20th.) 


Qt in 


DSCTipZ 


Before I notice one or two statements of my friend, 
which are undoubtedly erroneous, let me, shortly as 
I can, call the attention of the reader to some pre 
liminary facts and principles which virtually settle 
the whole question in debate. 

We began our labours independently in the 
summer of 1831. In July, 1832, I exhibited before 
the British Association a section through the w- 
dulating system of Carnarvonshire, with the excep- 
| tion of a single doubtful group near the Menai. | 
| then determined the true succession of the severe 
subordinate groups of my section, and I have never 
| changed it since. During the same summer (155° 
I completed one or two parallel sections, from the 





For every year which the author | 


Menai to the edge of Shropshire, which deter 
| mined, I believe, correctly the general relations 
the whole Cambrian series of Carnarvonshire, Me 
_rionethshire, and Denbighshire. In the autum 
_of the same year I made two or three rape 
traverses through South Wales, which, however 
imperfect as to details, enabled me to determine 
with absolute certainty that all, or nearly all, or 
eastern portions of the great undulating sys#® S 
South Wales (lying to the east of Cardigan 
was superior to the Bala limestone. a 
In 1833, my friend exhibited before the Brus 
Association some of his best sections throug? * 
district two years afterwards called Silurian. a 
followed him with an explanation of my a 
above noticed, across the great series of Aa 
Wales. What was then the state of our kao 
ledge, and how far were we agreed’ At that ne 
the overlying flagstones in the north of a 
shire offered no difficulty. They were yooh 
| doubted equivalents of the overlying flagsts 4 
| near Welsh Pool, afterwards called Upper eet 
| Neither at that time did the coarse sandstones 9 
| conglomerates at the base of the Denbigh po. tooot 
| any difficulty of interpretation. They pi 
to represent, very naturally, the shelly san 
&c. (afterwards called Caradoc,) of the section . 
hibited by my friend. But there was 4 din? ¥ 
| the interpretation of my groups on the a pe 
| the Berwyns. Left to my own sections I ss 
without hesitation, have placed these groups" 
|on the parallel of the calcareous slates Cas 
Bala, and called them a part of my pper ; 
brian series; but this conclusion seemed a 
| with my friend’s interpretation of the PM 
| some shelly sandstones (Caradoc) near We 
Hence I concluded by asserting ‘‘ that there ° r 
| be an overlap of our sections on the 
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which could only » by a 
: : us in the field.’ 
joint sy gps Ba facts in historical 
pt. wore for the purpose of laying down, a 
-aciple of common sense and common justice—viz. 
or if (in the region where the ‘ overlap took 
) I had blundered in my sections, and mis- 
the relations of my upper groups, I was 


bound them from my Cambrian series, 
ow to my friend. On the other 


a f* hed misinterpreted the relations of his 
eer (Llandeilo flags, &c.), while 1 had 
‘ven their equivalents a right place in my Cam- 
brian sections, he was bound, by the same prin- 
ciple, 0 give up those lower groups to ne In 
see Soe Oe Pita snockery), 1 lao “appeal 
in the language of poeti — ‘cid 

to the sense of mankind.” 

‘ond tells me (‘Literary Gazette,’ March 20) 
Ryn Nad. sy his nomenclature, 
founded on data which have proved to be true.” I 
reply, that my yo wt in = ag gine f is = 

ive, and not offensive; tha maintain the 
eee neal first agreed upon; and that my 
friend’s nomenclature cannot be nowadopted, simply 
because the data on which it was a re ve, 
out of all question, proved to be untrue. In 1834, 
we oh evan (and for the express purpose 
above mentioned) what we supposed to be the most 
ical Silurian county both of South and North 
ales. And what were the results? The base line 
of the Silurian system, to the south of Welsh Pool, 
was then, I beliove, laid down by my friend, very 
nearly, as it was afterwards published in his great 
work. Idictated not a single point of it. And 
this line was not laid down at random, but on the 
evidence of sections, as interpreted by 
himself. Along the whole base line, so far as it 
was catuleed to me, the rocks he coloured as 
Cambrian were supposed by himself to be inferior 
to his lower Silurian groups; and that he did not 
change his views on this material point, during the 
te or five years which followed, is demonstrated 
many passages of his great work, among which 
I may refer to those found in pages 256, 317, 319, 
343, 356, &c. &c. I then took this line on trust, 
and there was but one single point of it which we 
reine. er re together. I now know that he 
musinterpre is own transverse sections, and 
that he made a double mistake—first, in uniting 
the Llandeilo and Caradoc groups ; secondly, in 
naking them both superior to the rocks which in his 
re = — as Cambrian. I made no 
sake as to these Cambrian rocks; for on the 
evidence of my own section I simply affirmed that 
by superior to the Bala limestone. 
an - re eminent gvihes the beds on the east 
Meifod bets rwyns. My friend pronounced the 
id to be (as they were soon afterwards 
— i : ae : mo form; 
very beds he has derived some of the 
ae fossils which were figured’ in his 
‘coo gpaayrig —, ; believed him in- 
shore laid down, I struck out the caloarcous slater 
, 458 ; the ci 8 slates, 
ne Hata anerts, from my Cambrian series, 
the first ; em as they afterwards appeared in 
ptm — : nan map. This I did without 
Cambes, a I thereby threw my own upper 
panes oy Into. inexplicable difficulties, 
= ya A ~ misled by this misinterpre- 
means, | eteeis vs oad wees and by what 
my original urne to right views, which 
here. 4 sections, cannot be discussed 


P; ie 
te end sited the Bala limestone, and on 
ae pa —e (though a single eye-glance 
raly te se ow that the Bala fossils were very 
accepted ** ee those of Meifod), my friend 

ite of ita a of its geological place, 
an Ossils pronounced it to belong to 


teen wong att Stari group 
ey Me coe ‘o ng as he maintained the 
Hf it hes wer Silurian sections, was 
Lisadeilo flag is the since been proved that the 
ttome, there ar: . quivalent of the Bala lime- 
Anees this question—by whose mistake 


cae 








were these two groups ever separated? I reply, 
they were kept asunder by a great fundamental 
mistake in the Silurian sections, and by no mistake | 
I ever committed in my Cambrian sections. This | 
mistake is stamped on my friend’s great map, as | 
well as on a page of his first paper that was written | 
after there arose a controversy between us.* Here, 
therefore, I apply the principle (above laid down) 
of common sense and common justice, and claim 
the Bala limestone and the groups immediately 
above it, and all their equivalents wherever found, 
as true and integral parts of the upper Cambrian 
series, 

In the sense in which our author first used the 
words Silurian System, his nomenclature was not | 
only premature but erroneous. For the funda- { 
mental sections on which his nomenclature was | 
grounded were untrue to nature; and we cannot | 








I think I may again ‘‘appeal to the sense of man- 


Had | 


have a true system that is built upon a false base. 
' 
| 


kind” in vindication of this last conclusion. 
the author (when he found that his fundamental 
sections were wrong) contracted his system, and | 
based it on the Caradoc group, which seems to be 
a natural connecting link between the true Silurian 
and the true Cambrian groups, he might have 
continued his nomenclature, and maintained it in 
its true integrity. For the several groups of his 
system would then have been well defined ‘‘ by the 
order of superposition and imbedded organic re- 
mains” seen in a series of true typical sections; 
and the collective groups of his system might have 
been very properly called Silurian, ‘‘to mark 
thereby (using his own words) the territory in 
which the best types and clearest relations were ex- 
hibited.” 

But in 1843 my friend applied a new principle to 
the nomenclature to a great series of Cambrian 
rocks which he had never examined, and of which 
I had first determined the true general relations, 
They were to be called and coloured as Silurian, 
because they contained certain fossils common to 
the beds he had called lower Silurian, yet of which 
he had, in his fundamental sections, misrepresented 
the relations. This principle I have a right to call 
new, for it was in direct antagonism with his con- 
clusions in 1834, when we were together in the 
field. It was not enunciated in the ‘Silurian 
System ;’ it was not acknowledged, but rather 
contradicted, by what I had myself written, and it 
was never communicated to myself. I was no con- 
senting party to the colours placed by my friend on 
a geological map of England in 1843; nor did I 
even know of its existence till two or three years 
afterwards, We may apply this principle with 
safety, if it be derived from an old system which 
has been perfectly defined, and of which the several 
subordinate parts have been already named; but 
as applied to a new and unknown system, such as 
that of Wales, it virtually destroyed the sense and 
meaning of the whole Silurian nomenclature, for it 
deserted the principles the author himself enun- 
ciated (p. 195) for his own guidance and the vin- 
dication of his adopted names. Palsontology is 
not the mistress but the handmaid of Geology ; 
and any new system, drawn from an unexplored 
country, is utterly worthless if it rest no® funda- 
mentally on the evidence of natural sections and 
natural groups. Fossil evidence may then follow, 
but it tells us nothing in a new system while the 
groups are undefined. 

Out of all comparison the greatest boon, within 
my memory, conferred on paleozoic geology was 
the establishment of the upper Silurian groups. 








* See ‘Journal of the Geological Society,’ 1847, p. 167. 
The section given on this page is, in fact, the foundation of 
the whole Silurian nomenclature. But my friend’s state- 
ment is entirely incorrect when he adds, that its lowest 
beds were intended only “ to represent certain inferior un- 
fossiliferous rocks, such as those of the Longmynd.” The 
section does not at all apply to the ease of the Longmynd ; 
and the inferior (or Cambrian) rocks of his original sections 
were not considered unfossiliferous either in 1834 or in 1839, 
when his system was published. He knew the contrary. 
And when he adds that his sections were meant to repre- 
sent what is stated in this page (167), he does not give his 
original interpretation of them, but he entirely shifts his 
ground, and puts upon them a new meaning, in order to 
ring them into eontorasity with a new map founded on a | 


new scheme of nomenclature, 





fiat justitia, 


The honour derived from this great boon is my 
friend's undisputed right. The establishment of 
the Devonian series soon followed by an almost 
inevitable necessity. We had long known, through 
many published works, the general aspect of the 
older paleozoic fauna; and when the Devonian 
and upper Silurian species were removed, it was 
plain that we had no right to look for, nor did I 
ever expect to find, any great succession of changing 
organic types in the vast series below the Caradoc 
sandstone. But we have no right to name this vast 
series from a single group near its upper surface. 
My names are geographically true, and from the 
first were honestly derived from sections traversin 

the series from top to bottom. My friend stopped 
short, or mistook his way, in the descending series, 
and then ventured to blot out the old and true 
name, and to give his own name to a great series 


_ he had not explored, thereby violating a principle 


which teaches us that systems and groups must be 
established first, and that names must follow 


| afterwards. 


In another sentence of his comment, my friend 


| tells me ‘that these observers (viz., Sir H. De la 


Beche and the other gentlemen of the Government 
Survey) have satisfied themselves that the region 
called Cambria, at a time when none of its fossils 
were described, is made up of the same strata, and 
contains the same organic remains, as the lower 
Silurian rocks,” &e. &c. It is not correct to say 
that none of the Cambrian fossils had been 
described; but I will let that mistake pass, as a 
small matter in comparison of the enormous mis- 
statements (to be explained only by the incautious 
hurry of my friend’s comment) that the older 
Cambrian group are made up of the same strata, 
and contain the same organic remains as the lower 
Silurian rocks! I would venture to stake my life 
upon the issue of a question as to the correctness 
of this assertion. I will give my friend a descend- 
ing point two or three thousand feet below any 
rocks he has reached in any true section, and the 
gentlemen of the Survey will tell him that he may 
descend 20,000 feet lower still before he reaches 
the lowest limit of organic life as seen among the 
older groups of Wales. 

That the Government surveyors have adopted 
my friend's nomenclature is true. But I believe 
that the director of the Survey adopted it, not 
because he thought it best and most true to nature, 
but because he believed ‘‘ that I had given up a 
very good nomenclature.” I believe he was led 
into this mistake by a map (first Number of the 
‘ Journal of the Geological Society,’ p. 22.) which 
was introduced by myself, but not submitted to 
my revision, and which, in the explanation of the 
colours, utterly misrepresents the meaning of my 
paper, and of which I, therefore, disclaim the 
authorship. Be this as it may, no authority upon 
earth can make the adopted nomenclature either 
historically just or geographically true. 

I cannot follow my friend in his excursions to 
distant lands. The question between us is a ques- 
tion only of the classification of British rocks, and 
must be decided only on British evidence. If he, 
in a rash zeal for a premature nomenclature, has 
been misled himself, or misled others, in giving 
wrong names and wrong British equivalents to 
distant regions, such mistakes belong not to thie 
fundamental questions discussed in this reply. I 
have looked only to facts and first principles, and 
without regard to my own mistakes or 
those of others, shall be my motto. And I re- 
affirm that no authority on earth can make the 
lower Silurian sections right, or subordinate to 
them the great Cambrian series. 

Had I space for the discussion, I could prove that 
several of the authorities quoted against me do, 
when rightly interpreted, make good weight of 
evidence on my side; and I have not the shadow 
of a doubt that my own scheme of classification 
will bring the older British palwozoic groups into 
far better co-ordination with the magnificent palm- 
ozoic series of America than they have ever been 
brought before, through the intervention of the im- 
perfect and (so far as regards the lower groups) 
the erroneous sections of the Silurian system. 
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The compirison of foreign palwozoie rocks with 
those of Britain has hitherto, I affirm, not been 
based “upon a natural British arrangement,” but 
upon an arrangement partly defective and partly 
erronsous, iol woke unnatural, The esta- 
blishment of a better nomenclature, based upon 
better sections, will give foreign geologists better 
terms of comparison, and thereby clear away 
many existing mistakes, and much ee con- 
fusion. Harmony and order will inevitably 
follow the establishment of a true typical pale- 
ozoic series in England; and the points at issue 
between my friend and myself by no means 
are dependent upon any future questions which 
may arise respecting certain changes in the palmo- 
zoic names and colours of foreign maps, provided 
my scheme of classification and nomenclature were 
adopted. The only questions admissible in the 
debate are those which have a bearing on the truth 
of the sections, the natural succession of the groups, 
and the geographical propriety of the collective 
names when applied to British rocks. With the 
assertion of this principle of common sense I con- 
clude my reply. Apa SEDGWICK. 





SI1n FREDERICK MADDEN AND THE ‘ ATHENAUM: 


THe Keeper of the Manuscripts of the British 
Museum has thought proper to inform the A the- 
nepum, (and our contemporary has made triumphant 
use of the information,) that the letter referring 
to the Shelley Forgeries with which we were 
‘favoured’ was not condemnatory of the forgery 
article in that journal, and that it was inerely shown 
to us. We now assert without reserve, that it was 
not only condemnatory of mis-statements in the 
Atheneum, but was personally abusive of the editor; 
and it was sent to us by Mr. White, the speculator 
in the forgeries, (whom we never saw in our life,) 
expressly for publication. We presumed so at least 
from the following note which accompanied it :— 
24, Pall Mall, March 15th. 

I have just received the original of the enclosed copy 
from Sir Frederick Madden, of the British Museum. It 
is inno way marked private, and I therefore presume I 
may use it in justifying myself against malice, especially as 
it happens to be on a point of the article, namely the letter 
sold for @. Gs. at Puttick’s, of which I was the only disco- 
verer, from my having, as I believed, the original. This in- 
formation the writer of the article in the Afhca@um could 
oaly have obtained from my letter to Mr. Murray, or the 
copy of it which I sent to him, and about which he blows a 
loud flourish in praise of his own diligence, discernment, 
aod murality. 

Sir Frederick's letter closes thas :— 


This sentence you will perceive I have softened in the 
eoclosed copy, thinking Sir Frederick would like it, in case 
public use be made of his note. W. Warr. 


Sir Frederick Madden, upon reading our para- 
graph, remonstrated with Mr. White for making 
this use of his letter. Mr. White prevaricates. 
Instead of telling Sir Frederick that he sent it to 
us for publication, he endeavours to throw blame 
upon ourselves by stating equivocally that he 
merely showed us the letter. To convince Sir 
Frederick that we were ‘favoured’ with it, we sent 
him Mr. White's note for perusal, and received the 
following in answer :—- 

British Museum, March 31st. 

T beg to thank rou for your note, and the letter of Mr 
White to rourself which I return. It proves most distinctly 
that Mr. White has not adhered to truth in the matter. I 
have only to add, I have received a Jeason I shall profit br 

er. FP. Mappers. 


In compliance with the following note, received 
from Sir Frederick on Saturday last, we still for- 
bear giving the letter publicity :— 

British Museom, April 3rd 

As you voluntarily forwarded to me the copr of mr 
letter to Mr. White, and now request to have it returned, I 
do not feel justified (which under other circumstances | 
might do) in retaining it. I therefore re-enciose it to you, 
but in doing to I again to remark, that this letter to 
Mr. White was never int to meet the ere of the pub- 
lic, that Mr. White hee made use of it most unwarrantabir, 
and that I altogether protest against any portion of it being 
prated. F. Mappry. 

Our readers can now judge how far the writer in 
the A thencrum was justified in his flippant criticism 
of our ‘ magnaaimity.’ 


————————————_ 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
We have stated (ante page 280) that the dis- 
covery of the forgeries of the Shelley letters has 
created great sensation at Paris, and that similar 
frauds on an extensive scale have been committed 
in that city. In connexion with the subject, we 
find in the Paris newspapers a letter from M. de 
Bacourt, ex-ambassador, stating that amorgst the 
forgeries are “‘a number of letters and documents 
falsely ascribed to Prince de Talleyrand.” They, 
it appears, are executed with remarkable skill, and, 
what is worse, contain ‘‘perfidious inventions.” 
Having obtained possession of them, M. de Bacourt 
submitted them to the Duke de Broglie, M. Guizot, 
the Duke de Cazes, the Duke de Noailles, M. Ville- 
main, the Count Molé, Count de Saint-Aulaire, 





and the Duke Pasquier, all of whom had had offi- 
cial or personal relations with Talleyrand; and 
they one and all pronounced them forgeries. M. | 
de Bacourt is one of the executors of Talleyrand. 

A few weeks since (ante p. 183) we remonstrated 
on the absurdity of a well-meant charitable institu- | 
tion, called the Ladies’ Guild, having founded an | 
establishment for trading operations, with the pom- | 
pous title of ‘The Ornamental Works Company,’ | 
and recommended the adoption simply of a Bazaar. 
We are glad to find that our suggestion has been 
received and acted upon. The managers now 
advertise that all approved descriptions of works, 
the production of ladies, are received for sale at 
the Bazaar of the Institution, 4, Russell-place, 
Fitzroy-square. We doubt not, that to many ladies 
in need of a little independent pecuniary aid, this 
arrangement, if carried out with vigour and good 
sense, will be of essential service. The institution 
has, doubtless, been founded with the best motives, 
and appears deserving of encouragement. 

The Geographical Society of Paris held its annual 
meeting in thatcitya fewdaysago. The principal | 
business consisted in the reading of a report on the 
geographical discoveries and enterprises undertaken 
in 1849. The visits of Dr. J. D. Hooker and of | 
Dr. Thompson to the Himalaya mountains, the | 
researches of Dr. Walvil in Northern Arabia, of | 
Mr. Bremer in the south of New Zealand, and of 
different missionaries in Central Africa, were related 
and admired, All these gentlemen are either 
English, or were paid by the English government 
or English societies. To some of them medals, and | 
to others ‘honourable mentions’ were awarded. 

The annual circular of the list of prizes proposed 
for the ‘ Hitcham Labourers’ and Mechanics’ Horti- 
cultural Society’ having been sent to us, we gladly 
take the opportunity of calling attention to the 
excellent plans adopted for the improvement of the | 
rural population of that district by the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Henslow and his coadjutors. 
Henslow offers a spade, draining spade, fork, scythe, 
rake, and hoe, respectively, to the tenants of the six _ 





Professor | 


best cultivated of the cottage allotments in his | 


parish. Both neatness in cultivation and variety 
in cropping will be taken into account for the 
prizes, the award of which is committed to two 
gentlemen from Stowmarket, who will occasionally 
go over to examine the allotments. A great variety 
of prizes, of amounts ranging from half-a-crown to 
sixpence, are offered for the best specimens of par- 
ticular flowers, vegetables, and fruits. For honey, 
in the hive or other vessel, there is a prize, and 
““no prize will be awarded for any obtained by 
burning the bees.” Rural botany is not forgotten 
amidst the more practical competitions. Professor 
Henslow offers three prizes to the children of the 
parish school “‘ who shall name most flowers, and 
answer best some questions about them in the 
wild flower nosegays.” How much good might be 
done in many districts by country clergymen, if 


the intelligent desire were more frequent to pro- | 


mote the temporal as well as spiritual welfare of 
those under their charge. 

_Mr. Lawrence Heywood, M.P. for Derby. has 
given notice of a motion for a committee of the 
House of Commons to inquire as to the propriety 
of preserving the Crystal Palace. The Royal Com- 
missioners having given the matter up entirely. it 
is time for Parliament to interfere, and to carry out 
the desire of the nation. Petitions are being 


—_= 


signed in support of the building bej , 

national use. The brilliant success of laa i 
day’s promenade, when about 70,000 persons Sater 
the palace, and all passed off peaceably eek cae 
santly, is sufficient testimony of popular feel Plea 
the subject. It appears that an attempt was 
by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
a stop to the proposed promenade, and we sy 

that the same influence interposed to veto q tie 
meeting which had been advertised to take place 
in the building. The following is an extract from 
the letter of Lord John Manners to Messrs, Po: 
and Henderson :—‘“‘ Lord John Manners feels it tp 
be his duty, therefore, to take the earliest : 
tunity of apprising the Commissioners for the Fy. 
hibition that he cannot in any way countenance 
the appropriation of the building to any pur. 
poses other than those which are specified in the 
Royal Warrant of the 26th of September.” A wi 


hg oe 
Made 
to pet 


in ‘The Times’ proposes, and the joke is worth re. 


peating, that if the palace disappears, the memory 
of the vision should be perpetuated by a monument 
in black marble, erected in the centre of the sot 
now covered by the transept, where the crystal 
fountain once stood, upon which should be inseribed, 
in letters of gold, the celebrated couplet from Loni 
John Manners’ poem :— 
** Let laws and learning, arts and commerce die, 
But leave us still our old nobility.” 

The new Arctic Expedition, under Captain Sr 
Edward Belcher, in addition to all the apparatas 
and implements found useful in previous voyages, 
is taking out a number of tubes charged with 
20 Ibs. of gunpowder each, to be used in bursting 
the ice, in order to force a passage up Wellington 
Channel with the steamers. The cases will be dis- 
charged by the electric fluid from a galvanic bat- 
tery, the coils of wires of which are coated with 
gutta percha. Mr. Hay, the lecturer on chemistry 
at Portsmouth dock-yard, has arrived at Woolwich 
for the purpose of instructing the bombardiers of 
the R. M. artillery, attached to the expedition, in 
the use of the apparatus. 

Capt. Beatson’s ship, the /sale/, screw steamer, 
has been towed from Deptford to the Downs, on 
her way to the search for Sir John Franklin and 
his companions, by the Behring’s Strait route. 
Everything ‘is now in course of preparation fora 
final and efficient search, the zealous ardour of 
which will be stimulated by the culpable shorteom- 
ing of last year’s expedition. We regret that Sir 
John Ross and Capt. Penny are not again among 
the band of explorers. Capt. Penny was invited, 
it is said, to join an American expedition, but de- 
clined. He has certainly been unworthily 
by the Admiralty; and the sarcasm of Sir Robert 
H. Inglis, in the House of Commons, was too Jus 
when he said that their lordships would —_ 
have also treated Capt. Cook with disrespect 
neglect because he did not happen to have a cum 


_ mission in Her Majesty’s navy. 


Along with estimates of the year there _” 
before Parliament a letter dated March 1°, 
dressed to Mr. Henley, the President of the 


_ of Trade, by the superintendents of the departimnent 


of practical art, Mr. Cole and Mr. Redgrave. 4 
letter refers to the principal objects pointed re 
the minutes of the Board of Trade of the 16th , 
as constituting the business of the new depart 
viz., 1. The promotion of elementary 19 tion 
in drawing and modelling; 2. Special were eos 
in the knowledge and practice of ornament 
3. The practical application of such knowledg 
improvement of manufactures. On each oft 
heads the superintendents offer various used 
and make their remarks on the best me Trade. 
carrying out the objects of the Board of 

A tabular statement is appended, showing ~ 
sent condition of the various Government 
of Design throughout the country, with ace 

the number of pupils, the fees, expenses ! ter 8 
tion, and other statistical details. The . bat: 
ably drawn up, and the Committee of Coane® 


ing expressed a general agreement 10 the re" 
contained in it, have ordered these to be coe 


nicated to the managing committees of 
schools for their guidance. 
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Proclamation, the new — « > 
illing pieces, is announced, and de- 

- wee Acgvene and lawful money of the 
om. The obverse of the piece has 
crowned, and the inscription, Vic- 
Brit. Reg. F.D. The omission of the 


rins, 
clared to be 
United Ki 
the royal € 
toria D. G. ; 
letters of 
rs co of florins, when Sheil was Master of 
the Mint. 


Dei Gratia, it will be remembered, caused | 
ark and newspaper controversy on the | 





| 


On the reverse of the piece are the | 


- nz armorial of the United Kingdom, contained | 


n four shields, crosswise, and also the crown and 


foral emblems, the whole surrounded by the words } 


‘one florin, one tenth of a pound.” 
The first appropriation of the royal medal, granted 


the Queen to the Royal Institute of British 
Y pede is announced for January, 1853. The 


council of the Institute are to award the medal to 
“(the architect or man of science of any country who 
may have designed or executed any building of 


high 


merit, or produced a work tending to promote | 


or facilitate the knowledge of architecture or the | 


various branches of science connected therewith.” 
The good influence of this honorary reward would 
have been greater had its objects been more 


limited. A medal for the least objectionable work | 


in London, within certain periods, would, perhaps, 
have done something to diminish our present 
national discredit in architecture. 

The Prince-President of the French Republic 
has caused his obedient senate to vote him a civil 
list of twelve milion francs, or 480,000/. ; together 
with sundry royal palaces, and the exclusive right 
of sporting in several of the national forests. Of 
this immense annual allowance, it is to be hoped 
that no mean portion will go to the encouragement 
of literature, art, and science. Poor Louis Philippe, 
who had less in proportion—seeing that though his 
income was the same he had the charge of keeping 
in repair, furnishing and decorating, a number of 
palaces, from which charge Monsieur Bonaparte 
is exempt,—was, with all his faults, a munificent 





and right royal Mecenas; and the new ruler of the | 


French would do well for his own sake and that of | 


his country to imitate his example. 

The late Marshal Marmout has left a vast mass 
of manuscript ‘ memoirs’ of his life, with a request 
that they shall be revised by his intimate friend 
M Ancelot, the dramatist and Academician, but 
with the special direction that no material portion 
of them shall be suppressed or changed. That they 
will be interesting there can be no doubt; but it is 
not likely that they can throw any new light on 
the military or political events in which the Mar- 
shal was an actor. More than one English pub- 
lisher has, we understand, proposed to treat for the 
Wranlation of them; but their enormous length 
“urteen volumes or thereabouts, it is said) will 
probably be considered an obstacle. 

second course of the 
men, at the Museum of Prac 
commenced next week, and 
cessive Monday evenings, 
cc fee of sixpence, 
cian Tas nse thse wh ae realy 
repetition, wae i, = peta of which this is a 
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HW. Presient r get few days since by Mr. 
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remains of Henry 
Washington’s body- 
wood Cemetery, New 





lectures to working | 


York, with full military honours, and a salute fired 
over his grave. The mayor and all the chief citi- 
zens were present at the ceremony, which was one 
of imposing effect and historic interest. 

A correspondent writes to inform us that a Ger- 
man bookseller of the name of Otto Marcus, resid- 
ing somewhere near Oxford-street, advertises in 
the German ‘ Publishers’ Circular,’ that for certain 
considerations and advantages from German pub- 
lishers he procures reviews of their works in the 
Atheneum, Literary Gazette, and Quarterly. We 
beg that our German friends will not send us any 
books for review through Mr. Otto Marcus. 

The controversial writings of the Countess Hahn- 
Hahn have been seized and suppressed by the 
authorities of central Franconia. 

Giovanni Marchetti, an Italian poet of note, died 
a short time ago at Bologna. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Geographical, 8} p.m. 

Tuesduy.—Medical and Clururgical, 84 p.m. 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(1l. Mr. C. May, on a 
Swing Bridge at Rye; 2. Capt. W. 8S. Moor- 
som, on the Viaduct over the River Nore, at 
Thomastown.) 

Svro-Egyptian, 7} p.m.—(1. Dr. Grotefend, on 
the Mythology of the Assyrians, deduced from 
the Sculptures in the Palace at Nimrud; 2. 
S. Sharpe, on the Zodiac of the Memnonium ; 
3. Dr. Loewe, on the Samaritans.) 

Weduaesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 

London Institution, 7 p.m.—(Rev. Dr. Adamson, 
on the Ethnological and Physical Peculiarities 
of the Cape of Good Hope.) 

Graphic, 8 p.m. 

Pharmaceutical, 84 p.m. 

Ethnological, 84 p.m.— (Dr. Pott, on the Origin 
and Language of the Gypsies of Europe and 
Asia.) 

Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 

Saturday.— Medical, 8 p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 


THOsE of our readers who are acquainted with 
the attractive display of objects at the rooms of 
Messrs. Copeland, 160, Bond-street, an exhibition 
equally striking from the excellence of the manu- 
factured materials, and for the increasing beauty 
of the designs, will find a new and highly inte- 
resting feature in a cast of the famous Greek Slave, 
which is now open to inspection at their establish- 
ment. The history of the copy is as follows :— 
The moulds from which the present figure is taken 
were constructed by Signor Brucciani, upon the 
marble statue which was exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace, and is now at the residence of Mr. West. 
From these moulds about twenty casts will be 
made, and the copy will then be reduced by means 
of Mr. Cheverton’s instrument, in order to form the 
original for a series of statuettes. The latter are 
to be of the size, and to serve as companion figures 
to the beautiful and now well-known statuette of 
Mr. W. Theed’s Rebekah. <As a cast this figure 
appears to us to have been successful, notwith- 
standing very considerable and formidable difficul- 
ties; the original (with the merits of which we are 
not here concerned) is fairly reproduced, the de- 
pressed expression of face being deepened, by the 
substitution of composition for marble, into some- 


| thing like gloom—a change which we cannot con- 


sider for the better, but which is as unavoidable as 
the absence of those qualities of transparency, 
crispness, and finish, which are unattainable except 
in the highest material. A novelty in this figure 
is its colour, which is slightly tinted from the usual 
white of plaster, according to a system peculiar to 
Signor Brucciani, and which he displayed in one 
instance in the Great Exhibition, in a cast of the 
Apollo Belvedere. This quality, together with the 
polish it will take, renders this new material a de- 
cided improvement upon the ordinary plaster of 
Paris, and to some extent justifies its pretensions 
to be an imitation of marble. A better distribution 
of light than was attainable in the Exhibition is a 
further inducement for the inspection of this figure, 
which is, after all, but one amongst a large collec- 
tion of interesting objects, among the foremost of 
which we may mention copies of Flaxman’s Nelson, 
Foley's Tnnocence, subjects from Pompeii and Etru- 
ria, and tiles of a vast variety of ornament. 





i 
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Amongst the novelties in engravings we may 
notice two publications by Messrs. Lloyd of Lud- 
gate-hill. One is after a painting of Mr. H. C. 
Selous, entitled Zhe Origin of Music, which the 
visitors to last year’s British Institution may re- 
member—a group, consisting of a somewhat fully 
developed nymph, eagerly listening to the newly 
discovered music performed by a fawn-like shep- 
herd, on some reeds which have been just cut into 
the shape of Pan's pipes; the figure of the latter, 
with the classical allusions of the satirical cast of 
features, and the torn shepherd's ca/iga, is remark- 
ably good; not so well in keeping is the too 
Rubens-like form of the female. The light and 
shade of the print, its airiness, genial sunshine, 
and moving breeze, speak equally well for the 
skill of engraver and designer ; and the different 
substances have been imitated with great success, 
especially in the foliage, and in the nude portions 
of the subject. The Morning Call is a mezzotinto 
by Giller, after T. Earl. It is needless to speak of 
the faithfulness of attitude and expression in this 
subject, which is that of a little dog just aroused, 
in the painter’s especial line of study. The lines of 
the animal's hair are firm and clear in the engrav- 
ing, and might bear a little more softness and gloss 
with advantage. 

Messrs. Graves have published a small etching 
of much interest of Da Vinci's Last Supper, by 
Charles G. Lewis, which has the merit of having 
been carefully compared in the course of its draw- 
ing with the ancient duplicate of this subject in the 
Royal Academy. Several corrections have thus been 
made which will interest minute and experienced 
critics, and not undeservedly, considering the 
value of every detail of this unrivalled masterpiece. 

In the same style of etching, slightly assisted by 
the graver, and by the same artist, is a small 
sketch, afterSir Edwin Landseer, called The Defence, 
and which represents a hen defending her brood 
from the assaults of a half-playful, half-mischievous 
puppy. The group speaks for itself, in drawing, 
attitude, shading, and texture of feathers and hair. 

Mr. Dickinson has published the Third and 
Fourth Parts of his Views of the Great Exhibition, 
after Nash, the First and Second of which are 
already before the public. 





At the recent fire at Candler’s warehouses, in 
Billiter-street, a valuable collection of Spanish pic- 
tures, including a remarkably fine Murillo, was 
wholly destroyed. They belonged to a Spanish 
gentleman, Don Jorge Diez Martinez, of Seville, 
who had brought them to this country for sale. 
He had insured for 11,0002. 





The ‘Salon de 1852,’ or French Annual Exhi- 
bition of the Works of Living Artists, was opened 
pursuant to notice in the Palais Royal at Paris, on 
Thursday. Owing to the severity exercised by the 
selecting committees, or, as the French call them, 
juries, with respect to admissions, the Exhibition is 
much smaller in number than in preceding years. 
It consists altogether of only 1757 works—viz. 1280 
in painting; 270 in sculpture; 88 engravings; 53 
lithography, and 166 architectural designs. It 
was expected that the character of ‘the Salon’ 
would be far superior to that recently witnessed. 
But such is not the case. There is far more medi- 
ocrity than excellence, and what excellence there 
is, is not of a very lofty order. In several respects 
the present Exhibition differs from its predecessors. 
In the first place, there is not that terrible over- 
crowding of works which made examination a 
fatiguing bore ; secondly, there is only one of those 
huge pictures, of late so popular in France, which 
covers acres of canvas ; thirdly, there is not a per- 
fect multitude of religious subjects ; fourthly, there 
are much fewer battle and historical pieces ; fifthly, 
there is a marked increase in marine and flower 
pieces ; sixthly, portraits, engravings, and sculp- 
tures surpass the ordinary degree of merit ; and, 
finally, the not very handsome face of Prince Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte figures over and over again in 
painting, in miniature, in bronze, in marble, in 
plaster, in engraving and lithograph, until it is 
absolutely wearisome, and outdoes in extent the 
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multitedinews ti , , Paul Delaroche. In lithography, | paid very moderate salaries to his 
tures days when he : to. batiaitiee oh aaa to plates of the French troops at | to his authors he gave little or not 
nh sidered ti Rome. "Tad in architectural designs, there is ‘an | he could not make both ends meet 


As usual, are considered the élite of the 
paintings have been collected in a salon dhon- 
meur. “Prominent amongst them is Horace Vernet’s 
Taking of Bastion No. 8, in the Siege of Rome. 
Like too many of this great artist's works, it is of 
vast size; but it is not so spirited as others of his 
battle scenes. Neither, it strikes us, is it histori- 
cally exact,—as, for the defence of such an import- 
ant position, there are marvellously few Italians. 
As a whole, however, there is a certain degree of 
grandeur in the composition, and one or two of the 
go are undoubtedly effective. But the prevail- 
ng colouring—dark blue—is monotonous and 
heavy; and it almost makes one think that the 
canvas must have been dipped into a vat of indigo. 
Abel de Pujol, of the Institute, has an End of the 
World, neither very excellent in conception nor 
execution. Jolin, ina Martyrdom of St. Gothard, 
is effective. The St. Bonaventure receiving the In- 
signia of Cardinal whilst Washing Dishes in a Con- 
vent, by Jacquand, is a dramatic and effective 
painting; but it is not a novelty, having been 
exhibited for months past in the Museum of the 
Luxembourg, to which it belongs. Couture has 
only two portraits and a Gipsy Girl, all very meri- 
torious. Jalabert exhibits Villanella, a Souvenir 
of Rome, which is both exquisitely drawn and finely 
coloured. Courbet, who has gained so much noto- 
riety as a chief of the réaliste school, does not come 
up to his reputation in his Demotselles du Village. 
Cogniet has an admirable portrait of a lady; the 
execution vies with the best of those of the Vene-. 
tian school. Flandrin displays an Italian landscape 
of great beauty. Stevens, a Belgian, has some 
dogs drawing a heavily laden cart. The merit of 
this picture is very great, and its fidelity so strik- 
ing as to be almost painful. Muller, so well known 
by his Lady Macheth, and the Last Victims of the 
Terror, has only a —? which is neatly drawn 
and executed. Cabanel, a young man, exhibits a 
Death of Moses, which shows great power of pencil, 
and gives promise of future excellence. Roque- 
lan has a View in the Pyrenees, which is heavy, 
and not up to his mark. 

The paintings which have attracted our atten- 
tion in other parts of the exhibition are these :— 
Gallait’s Last Honours to Counts d' Eqmont and De 
Horn, already exhibited at Brussels; a finely-con- 
ceived and well-executed work, but the subject is 
painful to witness. An Adam and Bre, by La- 
ze ; it is not without originality in conception, 
and is chastely drawn and warmly coloured. Mar. 
quis exhibits a very effective painting called The 
(ipsics af Paris in 1427; there is great power in 
the design, and the colouring is deep and harmo- 
nious. Cossmann, whose aquarelles were so much 
admired last year, exhibits an étude of the head of 
a beautiful young lady; it is of great elegance in 
drawing, and chasteness in colour, and the veil on 
the head is of airy lightness. A Windmill, by the 
side of the sea, by Bentabole, is of considerable 
merit. Biard has an amusing and well-executed 
picture of the congregation of a village church 
alily applying by gesture the denunciations of the 
—. to their neighbours. A View the 

whe of the Loing, by Ciceri, is pretty. Des- 
barrolles has a nice painting of Preaching in a 
Church at Brittany. Garnersy has a naval 
battle of merit, though, as usual, a amal! French 
frigate is represented valiantly combating against 
Sieve English men-of-war. Gerdin exhibits a 
storm, and two Scotch scenes—all of great power 
and beauty. Hillemacher’s Besieped of Rowen in 
1418 is effective. Leleux gives another striking 


On 





| family tickets to the boxes at less than the re 


soene from the terrible insurrection of June. 1844. | 


Meissonnier has three perfect gems——a man choos. 
ing his sword, a young man at work, and bravi. 


Don Quirote’s Attack on the Windmills, by Seig- | 


| offence of making his stage a sort of republican 
tribune, and his performances the 


neurgens, is amusing and well executed. 

In sculpture, jer bas a statue of Sappho, a 
personage he has often treated, but never with 
softer grace. Rude contributes a Jeanne d'Arc, and 
Count d'Orsay a bust of the President, both of 
which possess merit. In engraving, Desclaux offers 
& finely-executed print of the assassination of the 


infinite variety,’ some of them by eminent ar- 
chitects. 














THE DRAMA. 


Amono English theatres, Passion week is kept 
with closed doors. The only dramatic novelty 
in Paris has been a grand five-act melodrama 
called Benvenuto Cellini, at the Théatre de la 
Porte Saint-Martin. It comprises some of the 
adventures of that remarkable personage, and 
many that never happened to him at all. It is not 
very admirably written, and is very loosely con- 
structed. The author is Paul Meurice, and he has 
drawn a great part of his materials from Alex- 
ander Dumas’ romance of Ascanio, but he has 
failed to turn them to good account. The play, 
nevertheless, was successful, thanks to the capital 
way in which it was acted. Melingue in the prin- 
cipal character (he has a spécialité for artists of the 
dare-devil Cellini stamp) distinguished himself 
greatly, and did what few actors would be capable 
of doing—modelled an elegant statuette from a 
lump of clay in presence of the audience. At pre- 
sent it seems that French dramatists have a sort of 
rage for making poets and artists their heroes ;— 
but they would do well to seek new personages, as 
their success with them has thus far not been very 
striking. 

Some of the regulations to which the French 
Government subjects the theatres of Paris are 
almost childish. A recent decree of the Prefect of 
Police, for example, gravely regulates the size of 
the bills of each house, the character of the type, 
and the colour of the paper ; and, with equal gravity, 
it fixes the order in which the bills of the different 
theatres shall be stuck up on the walls. 

The managers of Paris have been laying their 
heads together to see whether it would be prudent 
for them to join in a coalition to strike off the free 
admissions to the respective theatres heretofore 
allowed to newspapers. It must be confessed that 
the Parisian press is very exacting; not only does 
every single newspaper demand and obtain admis- 
sion for its theatrical critic, but it deniands and 
obtains whole boxes or choice seats for his family 
and friends, and almost every editor of or contri- 
butor to each paper expects to have a box allowed 
whenever he chooses to ask for it. 





Sorgen of writing orders for admission to 
the different theatres has become as great an abuse 
in London as that which our correspondent describes 
to be the case in Paris; and any coalition on the 
part of the managers here to abolish the system of 
writing orders shall have our warmest ‘support. 
Although we make tolerably free use of the privi- 
lege, we hold the system to be objectionable. 
There is no department of journalism in which it 
is so difficult to procure honest criticism. 


ee ae 


Some recent proceedings before the law courts 
have attracted a good deal of attention in the 
Parisian theatrical circles. Bocage, the late mana- 
ger of the subventioned theatre of the Odéon, asked 
the Council of State to compel the Government to 


| pay him damages for having dismissed him without | 


sufficient cause, and for having refused to pay him 
any indemnity, though he had purchased his place. 
But as it appeared that he had committed certain 
irregularities in his management—such as selling 
ial, 
tariff, and having also let the students Pir, gee 
reduced prices on particular occasions —as 


also it 
appeared that he had been guilty of the 


far higher 


: pretext of repub- 
iean demonstrations- -he ‘took nothing by his 
motion Bocage ig an excellent melodramatic 
actor, but, like most actors, does n t make a very 
good manager. As director of the Odéon. he had 
an allowance of upwards of 4000/, a-year from the 


, Government—he had the theatre rent free—he 
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| The only things that call for any notice, 
| Dolby’s ballad, ‘My heart is breaxing, 


. There was a liberal allowance of P* 





company 


The King of Prussia, whose 
Greék drama is well known, is about to catise th 
Antigone of Sophocles to be performed jn the a 
ginal, by the students of the college of F one 
William, at Berlin. or 


admiration of the 
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MUSIC. 


THE production of Guglielmo Tell at the Rory 
ITALIAN OPERA thus early in the season, on such g 
scale of splendour and completeness in every part 
as took place last week, is an evidence of 80 hearts 
a desire to cater to the utmost for the gratification 
of the public as to entitle the management to the 
warmest commendation at our hands. Confessedly 
the greatest, as well as the last of Rossini’s operas, 
except in its extreme length, it is a mode ¢ 
musical composition and construction, and, had all 
his other works been unwritten, would have been» 
sufficient monument to his imperishable genius 
Partaking largely of the characteristics of both the 
Italian and German schools, it taxes the singers 
engaged in it to the same extent as it fascinates 
and enthrals the hearer. On this occasion no ¢. 
forts were spared to do justice to so great a work. 
With such an orchestra as this theatre boasts, such 
artistes, such adjuncts in the shape of scenery, cos 
tumes, &c., the effect may be conceived. The 
principal feature of attraction was the new German 
tenor, Herr Ander, whose fame, as the first tenor 
at Vienna, had preceded him, and raised high er 
pectations. He took Duprez’s great part of 4r 
nold, and achieved in it a complete success. His 
voice is a fine tenor, of pure German quality, bis 
school of the same; each more charaeterized by 
depth and largeness than flexibility or display, 
His whole style is manly and musician-like, And 
he sang throughout the trying music of his pan 
with a thorough mastery of it. But we woul 
warn him against forcing his voice, which he dos 
occasionally at some risk to himself, especially in 
the upper register. His ‘Suivez moi’ was not Dr: 
prez’s. He was greatly applauded, and — 
buted largely to the enthusiastic encore which 
celebrated trio with Walter and Tell called fort, 
and won an equal triumph in the duet, ‘Dove ¥s 
with Ronconi, who performed the part of 7 ell. The 
latter produced great effect both by his singing a 
acting in that secondary part, for such it es 
tially is. He threw an inconceivable amount 
pathos into the affecting situations in which Tell ; 
placed ; and in the concerted pieces his impassione: 
declamation drew down bursts of applause. Mads 
Castellan sang with great sweetness and artist 
effect, but left a questionable impression 
taste. Marini was heartily greeted on his rem 
to these boards. His voice is unimpaired, bis ef 
ing as spirited as ever. His Gessler was ye vn 
The subordinate parts were all well filled, chet 
ruses well sung, and the overture tumultooss) 
encored. 

The sacred performance, as it W 
gruously designated, at Drury LaN reer 
was not very numerously attended. It we 
Mehul’s Joseph, which went heavily enough. © be 
few airs of Mendelssohn's, and an inter ta as 
of miscellaneous etceteras, sang by a8 Many tat 
Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, Miss Dolby, sea 


Miss P. Horton, and Mr. Swift meg F Vie 


* and Mr 
Swift’s ‘Celia’s Arbour,’ which were _ an 
fully; and the concerto pianoforte and vik oon 
Miss Kate Loder and M. De Munck. TH = 
and style of the latter are excellent. Mr. der 
Reeves awakened the wrath of ‘the gods 
perately by keeping them waiting. 
Mr. ALLCROFT’S miscellaneous concer 
even longer in its bill of fare, and combi 
every vocal artiste of note in London, went ‘ 
satisfactorily at Exeter Hall on the 


as rather ino 
E, on Monday. 


following nage ‘ 

ler poee™ 
} ular PrP . 
and no lack of popular enthusias™ 
auditory. 
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N° 1838] 


: f Halévy is underlined in the 
The I tee ‘Opire mf Paris, but the date 
a production is not yet fixed. The difficulties 


: .n Madame Tedesco and the 

which ok on acount of ‘i a bs > ol 

ary, have been removed, 

owe a ‘oe pretensions. After the J uif 

Brrant, the management intends, we hear, to bring 
out Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, with Alboni. 

During the season at the ThéAtre Italien just 
terminated, only fourteen operas have been per- 
formed, and of these only one was previously un- 
e Parisian public—the Fidelio of Beet- 
hoven. e season on the whole has been anything 
but a brilliant one, and a very unprofitable, if not 
a ruinous, one to the English entrepreneur. 

An institution which may be useful has just been 
established at Florence, under the name of ‘Gym- 
nasio d’Esperimento.’ It is destined to afford 
young composers the opportunity of producing 
their works. A committee is to pronounce on the 
admission of works, and another committee is to 
revise its decision. Maestro Serviado is to be the 
director, and Rossini, and other eminent com- 

rs, have taken the establishment under their 

jal patronage. 
ean Herz, the pianist and composer, has reaped 
a harvest of gold in the United States. He made 
money not only by his concerts but by lessons 
too, and in these lessons he played the piano, and 
the pupils were permitted to watch his movements 
and note his execution. In Philadelphia a lady, 
after taking a lesson in this way, asked for a 
testimonial to prove the fact. 

The Petersburg accounts mention a Stabat Mater, 
by General Lyoff, who is just now the most popular 
among the Russian native composers. His enthu- 
silastic countrymen compare him to Pergolesi. 

A prize of a hundred ducats has been offered by 
p ioagg Singing Club for the best composition 

& mass. 

—_ opera of Stipelio has had a signal success 
& mé, 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Cologne, April 6th. 
Tar ladies and gentlemen of Germany who, 
“though olden now,”’ were young forty or fifty 
years ago, will have the pleasure of witnessing a 
double revival—the revival of a period and of an 
suthor. Willibald Alexis, a novel-writer of con- 
siderable merit who had been shelved for some time 
past, announces a novel, in four volumes, describin g 
the political and social condition of his own time. 
tangwik, and Lombard, Hatzfeld, and other cele- 
nies of 1806, are to be introduced to their old ac- 
quaintances—the ladies and gentlemen aforesaid— 
hy men and women of these latter days. I 
with =o you that the work is looked for 
lang war or ae Every one feels that the ‘auld 
demand of od veh ery ago has some justice to 
jnatice has tang ads of the world, and that poetical 
me to it. Tt s any one single instance been 
take the field as yt novelty to see an old writer 
an at sock =. ¢ many new writers who have 
is almost too ee 0 a old. Fed their success 
Undated with soclal Rata ne } we have been in- 
Writing and which no o td ld 1 everybody was 
and readers tar, stad a wou d read, until writers 
of 1850 and 1851, and sen nee kneyed novelties 
hein very 2 sr Fors mee in mythology, 
would eal] « at ® facquedy in Crotchet 
oremost in this flight from the reece’: 
past, we meet Wolfoanc M om the present to the 
‘ History SGermeny Fi enzel, the author of a 

“Man papers, is “t who, according to the south 
‘ German Legends,’ a, with a grand work on 
tr of this work. the ~ is said of the _. Papadl 
rmidable, and it is oe “i for one, consider it as 

1erefore a consolation to know 


known 








ta > 

wast if will tak 

‘ ‘ ®aiong time . ° 

Lai: ime to } ov » 
S Year at least we are safe bring it out. For 


. others G-; 
€.. 33 ITim Tere 1 ee 
‘SH Collection of | ghee the first to make a 


many. You eople’s legends in Ger- | 
and “does the book. It has been translated | 
weieT stand BIA”, | 





The Grimms tell in a Preface to one of the last 
editions how they came by the stories contained 
in their book, and how they could preserve to them 
that local colour and turf-fire smell which dis- 
tinguish them. They knew an_ old peasant 
woman, whose memory was an inexhaustible mine 
of fairy tales and legends. They listened to them 
over and over again, and at length reported them 
almost verbally as they were told. Thus the po- 
pular stories of the northern or Teuton part of 
Germany have been preserved from that. cer- 
tain oblivion to which they would have fallen a 
prey from the inroads of civilisation and printed 
books and newspapers upon the peasants’ minds. 
But the South German, Allemanic, and the Alpine 
legends remain still uncollected and unpreserved. 
It is to this department of legendary lore that 
Herr Wolfgang Menzel has directed his atten- 
tion. Whatever the merit of his work, he will have 
many rivals. The legends of the Upper Rhine 
have been collected, and are just going through 
the press. Uhland, the poet, collects the legends 
and fairy tales of his native Wiirtemberg; Bech- 
stein, a novelist, is busy with the traditions of 
Thuringia and Franconia; and Meyer, the Tiibin- 
gen publisher, has two volumes of the same old 
matter in the leash. He is just in the act of slip- 
ping them. 

Others have gone still farther back, and dived 
deeper. Gibbon has introduced the general public 
to the names, and to some of the strange quaint 
stories contained in Jornandes, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, Zosimus, Paulus Diaconus, &e. But 
the legendary part of these writings has been 
neglected until it was taken up by Herr Klopp, 
who, in two volumes published by Weidmann at 
Leipsic, has treated of the ‘traditions, character- 
istic traits, and legends of the German tribes, from 
the migration to the treaty of Verdun.” 

To complete this sketch of the antiquarian lean- 
ings of our writers, I ought to add, that J. W. 
Wolff, who is known as a compiler, is just now 
compiling some ‘ Contributions to German Mytho- 
logy.’ After Grimm, such a book must needs be 
an object of curiosity. 

It appears that the case of Wallenstein against 
the Emperor of Austria, which has now been pend- 
ing above 200 years, is still dragging on. Each 
decision is made nugatory by the discovery of some 
fresh matter bearing upon the merits of the case. 
Some years ago it was generally believed that the 
Duke of Friedland was innocent in the first instance, 
and that the Emperor of Austria was simply un- 
grateful. Now, there is a little book published by 
Helbig, who has been looking over the Saxish 
archives, and who proves, very much to the satis- 
faction of his party, no doubt, that Wallenstein’s 
treason commenced “in 1633, and that in the said 
year he was guilty of overt acts of treason, by 
attempting to treat with the Electors of Saxony 
and Brunswick and the Kings of Sweden and 
France.” After stating thus much, I leave this 
apple of discord to the historians. 








VARIETIES. 


Guitars and Horns.—One of your foreign correspon- 
dents informs us that ‘‘ Ertl, a musical instrumert maker at 
Presburg, has invented a guitar with three separate necks, 
each with six strings.” Now, Panormo, the violin and 
guitar-maker, of High-street, Bloomsbury, made precisely 
such an instrument upwards of twenty years ago. It was 
played upon by Huerta, the Spanish guitarist, and, after a 
time, was sold again to the maker, at whose house it may 
now be seen. As Mr. Panormo has become nationalized 
among us, I think England may fairly claim the invention. 
But I do not recommend such an instrument to anybody. 
It is a waste of labour. A simple guitar of the best kind is 
worth a dozen of such things. If elaborate mathematical 
science applied to the construction of a musical instrument 
be desired, then the enharmonic guitar, invented by Col. 
Perronet Thompson, M.P., and manufactured some years 
ago by the above maker, must claim precedence over 
all others. But who can play it? Your correspondent also 
informs us of a sort of ‘‘brass bugle,” invented by some- 
body at Olmiitz, and called a “clarifon,” having “ notes 
like those of a violoncello.” I believe there can be no just 
claim in this maker to such an invention, nearly every one 
of the new instruments of the horn species, as well as most 
of the improvements up to the present time, having been 
accom lished either in Germany, before the opening of the 
Great Exhibition, or in England, in the manufactory of Mr. 
Kohler, of Henrietta-street, It is surprising what a num- 





ber there have been of these new horns within the last year 
or two. We have had the large family of the cornopeans, 
tenor and baritone; the corno-musa (first played at one of 
Jullien’s promenade concerts) ; the saxiphone; the sommer- 
phone, (invented by Mr. Sommer), whielis in truth a B 
flat ophicleide ; the serpenticleide, whichisanophicleide,made 
with a combination of brass and of wood; the clavicor, 
which is a tenor horn in E flat; the corno-Anglais, which is 
a bass clarionet, not unlike the old corno-bassetto, and 
many others, nearly all of which are of very recent date. 
We must not, however, forget to mention the patent lever 
bombardone, a tremendous bass instrument of greater 
depth than the ophicleide, by five notes, which was exhi- 
bited by Kiébler, at the Great Exhibition. The “ clari- 
fon” I take to be an old friend with not a very new face. 
But if your correspondent, by saying that it has notes like 
those of the violoncello, means (as I take it he must) the 
tones of the violoncello, then I must beg to say that he 
can never have heard it, since no brass horn can, by its 
nature, ever assume the tones of a stringed instrument of 
the wood, string, and bow family. Nearly all of those new 
instruments I have mentioned may be seen in full brilliancy 
in the showy windows of two or three music-shops in Lon- 
don; and the curious structure of them may be seen at the 
dusky, unpretending manufactory of Kohler, 


Theatres in Pavis.—It appears from a recent re- 
turn that Paris, in 1660, only possessed one theatre, 
and in 1680, three ; under Louis XV. it had only 
six, and under Louis XVI. ten: notwithstanding 
the domestic disturbances or foreign wars of the Re- 
public and the Consulate, the number rose to 44 ; 
but in 1807, a decree of Napoleon reduced it to 8. 
From 1815 to 1830 the number never exceeded 14, 
In 1832 it became 21, and in 1838, 42; but in 
1840 it fell to 23. In 1849 it rose to 25; and 
the next year fell to 23, at which it now remains. 








Vatvante Cotitecrion Or Mopern Paintinos, Livenroot 

Vy ESSES. THOS. WINSTANLEY AND SONS 
a of Liverpool) are instructed to announce to the admirers 
of modern Art, that the extensive, important, and valuable Collec 
tion of PAINTINGS and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, the 
property of Mr. JOHN CLOW, now adorning the walls at Ash 
House, will be OFFERED for PUBLIC COMPETITION, on 
TUESDAY, the 20th day of April next, and two following days, 
at TWELVE o'clock precisely each day, on the Premises. 

The COLLECTION contains chefs d'cewvres of the following first- 
rate Artists—viz. the celebrated picture entitled The Dance, by 
Etty, R.A.; Hunt the Slipper, Fitting out Moses for the Fair, 
Moses Returning from the Fair, first-class specimens of Maclise ; 
Happy as a King, by Collins; Rhojes, one of the finest works of 
Muller; Lear Disinheriting Cordelia, and The Outcast, by Her 
bert, R.A.; Reading the Bible in the Crypt of Old St. Paul's, by 
Harvey, R.S.A.; The Highland Funeral, by Harvey, R.8.A.; The 
Wise and Foolish Builders, and Past and Present, a pair of most 
interesting pictures, by Harvey, R.S8.A., with several others by 
the same artist; Caught Napping, and The Girl at a Spring, ex 
cellent examples of P. F. Poole, R.A.; The Procession to the Pie 
del Grotto, by Uwins; Anticipation, by Webster; The Alhambra, 
by D. Roberts, R.A.; The Blacksmith’s Shop, by Creswick, R.A. ; 
Cattle, by T.S. Cooper; with beautiful and most desirable pictures 
by Stanfield, Lee, Pyne, O'Neil, Goodall, Lauder, Bell, Cooke, 
Mulready, M'Culloch, Patrick Nasmyth, together with the works 
of many other highly-celebrated Painters, interesting to the ad 
mirers of modern Art. 

Also, a beautiful Collection of WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
all appropriately framed with plate glass, including most desirable 
specimens of Cattermole, Maclise, Frost, Lance, Hunt, Wright, 
Farrier, Topham, Collins, Copley Fielding, G. Fripp, Prout, 
Davidson, Dodgson, Frank Stone, &c. 

To be viewed on SATURDAY, the 17th, and MONDAY, the 19th 
April next. 

Catalogues of the whole Collection, (price One Shilling,) with- 
out which, or a Ticket to View, no person will be admitted to the 
view or sale, may be had of Messrs. THOS. WINSTANLEY AND 
SONS, Church Street. 

ASH HOUSE is situated within a few hundred yards of the 
Broad Green Station, four miles from Liverpool, on the London 
and North-Western Railway. 

IN BANKRUPTCY 
SHARPE’S AUCTION ROOMS, ANGLESEA STREEFT. 
STEREOTYPE PLATES AND COPYRIGHTS. 


In the Matter of JOHN CUM- T° be SOLD by AUC.- 
MING and CLEMENT TION, by the direction of 
PERGUBON, Rankrupts; | their Honours the Commission 
and in the Matter of WI1- | ers of the Court of Bankruptcy in 
LIAM HENRY HOLE-} frejand, at Sharpe's Auction 
BROKE, a Bankrupt Rooms, Anglesea Street, on 

TUFSDAY, April 20th, 1852, the Stereotype Plates and Copy 

rights of sundry School Books, as specified in Catalogue, com 

prising some of the best and most approved editions of Elemen- 
tary Educational Works. 
Sale to commence at One o’Clock precisely. 

BARRY COLLINS, Registrar. , 

THOMAS and HENRY GEOGHEGAN, 
Solicitors to the Commissioners and Assignees, 37, Lower Gardiner 

Street, Dublin. 
ANDREW ARMSTRONG, 
Trade Assignee, No. 16, D’Olier Street, Dublin. 











OBERT ORR, OFFICIAL ASSIGNEE 
R OFFICES, 10, Mountrath Street, Dublin.—Publishers and 
intending Purchasers can have a Catalogue forwarded to them by 
application to H. LEWIS, 

Auctioneer, 31, Anglesea Street. 


y 4 
WASTER HOLIDAYS. — The ZOOLOGICAL 
Ld GARDENS, Regent's Park, are open to Visitors on payment 
of SIXPENCE each, EVERY DAY in EASTER WEEK, except 
Saturday. The Collection now contains upwards of 1500 Bpeci- 
mens: a fine series of ANTELOPES having been added to the 
HIPPOPOTAMUS, ELEPHANT CALF, and other rare animals, 








daring the Winter. 
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Now ready, in 1 vol., with Dlustrations, 10s. 64. bound, 
THE NINTH EDITION OF 


MR. WARBURTON’S 
CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 


“ Independently of its valuc as an original narrative, and its 
useful and interesting infoi mation, this work is remarkable for 
the power and play of fancy with «bich ite dewcriptions 
poongens tame | Among its greatest and most lasting charms, is its 
reverent and serious spirit."—Qcaersacr Review. 

Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Mariborough Street. 








THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 
Now ready at all the Librarics, in 3 vols. 


ADAM GRAEME OF MOSS- 


GRAY. A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. By the Aathor | 





oft” P in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland,” “ MerE- | 
land,” “ Culed Pield.” 
Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 

! 


THE PERILS OF FASHION. 


“ We question if ever the perils of fashionable life were more | 
vividly exhibited than in the charming romance before us The | 
characters are sketched with more than usual boldness, and are | 
evident raits from originals pot difficult te be recoguiecd. On | 
the w , the ‘ Perils of Fashion’ ls a most exelting novel, which | 
we think will become very popular.—Cirvcse. i 


Also, just ready, 


AURELIA. A NOVEL. 


Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. | 





Now ready, | 


NINEVEH AND ITS PALACES: 


THE DISCOVERIES OF NOTTA & LAYARD APPLIED 
TO THE ELUCIDATION OF HOLY WRIT. 


BY JOSEPH BONOMI, F.R.S.L. 


*” Por the stones shall cry out of the wall, and the beam out of the 
timber shall answer it.'—Hss. li. 11 


le one vol. 6vo, cloth, price 6+. ; or handsomely bound in calf, 
gilt, marbled edges, price lis 


491 pp., with 234 Eugravings, most carefully executed from the 
Seulptures in the lritish Museam, the Louvre, and from Original 
Sketches made recently by Mr. Romaine, on the various scenes 
mow rendered so deeply interesting by the discurcrics of Bott, 
Layard, &¢ 

*.° This is the Gret of a series of ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
entitied the 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON LIBRARY, 


which will inclade History, Ricgraphy, and Travels, exhibiting 
the general progress cf Art, Science, and Literature, and will in 
ail respects be as varied in the subjects selected as the intellect 
aad the wants of the present time demand 

Each Volume will contain upwards of 400 pages, full-sized | 
demy octaro, printed on superior paper. and in a new and clegant 
type. The Landscape Hiastrations will invariably be derived 
either from Original Sketches, or from other authentic sources, 
the Portrait iesetrations will be as accurste and faithful as itis | 
p sible to make them, while the Architectural and Archwological | 
subjects will in sil cases be entrusted to the most competent 
Artists and Pegraters. Each volume will be handsomely and | 
substantially been’, and will form an elegant ornament to the | 
Drawing room Table, as weil as a useful addition to the shelves of | 
the Bowk case 

Leadon 


eed 
ae 


, Strand 





PR. LAYVARDS OWN NARRATIVE i 
This day, with mumerous W codeuts, poxt Svo, be 


"oar a . > * 
NE EVEH and ITS REMAINS: a Popular | 
i Aceount of hie Keererches and llecoverics at Ancient 
Nineveh. By A. MH. LAYVARD, DC.L. Arranged by Himecif for | 
grueral circulation i 
“ The various attempts that have tees made to give popular | 
écectiptions of Mr. Layard’s discoveries, have taught him the 
necemity of placing them in « pepeler fore before the public 
Poqwomrer 
“ Mr. Layard was indered to wndertake this patiication on 
eccount of the greet curiosity and eagerness of the public to peruse 
oe aethentor erreent of them —Meoasixe Mewar: 
™ 11 io with mech pleasure that we introdece to our readers this 
¢tcetieat abridgweat of ane of the most interesting coat: ibetions 
of the mediern preas. Such mon as Mr. Layard deserve the grati 
tude of posterity. °—Evawoeiocat Mawssine 
Johan Merray, Albemarte Street 


Second Pditias, price Te €¢. cloth 


HANDBOOK of FIELD BOTANY, com. 
* prising the Plowrring Plante and Freres indigenous to the 
Mritish Isles, arranged according to the Nataral System. The 
Orders, Genera, and Species, carvfuliy anelreed, so as to facilitate 
their discrimination. With a Synopticn] Talice of the Geoers 
according to the Linn@wen Classification, and « Glossary of those 
ee aes commana Se o. By WM E. STEELE, AR. ME. 
Patlin: James M'OGiasham, M. Upper Sackville Street 
Orr and 
XEW EDITION OF GREGORY & ORGANIC CHFMISTRY 
This Gay. t wol. lerer time. & €4. cloth. 


4 HANDBOOK of ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
- tring o wew end ereetly emiarged edition of the “ Outlines 
of Organic Chemistry. for thr eee of Sradeats Rr WILLIAM 
GRRGCORY, MD. F RSE, Profemer of Cheanistry is the Uai 
versity of Mdinburgh z 
{Loméoe: Tartor, Waltee, end Metertr. 

amd 27. ivy Lae 


‘ Wea. & 
.. Leedon and Liverpool. end all Rooke tiers 


i i port Gower Street 


| class of “ Setecr Assrran: rs ;’ 


| Bew and important advantages 


of pHe MUTUAL LIFE 


[HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Head Office, 3, George Street, Edinburgh. 
Gover sor. 

His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY. 
Daeretrr-GovEernor. se 
The Right Hon. the Earl of ELGIN and KINCARDINE. 


Tus Diaecrons or tax STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY xravest arrestion ro rue Hicu Positron IN WHICH 
rue ComPaNY ST4NDS IN PUBLIC FAVOUR, THE SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 
OF THE BUSINESS, AND THE LIBERALITY OF ITS DEALING. 

1. PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS. 

The Company have effected Assurances, within the last ten 
years, to the amount of upwards of Four Millions of Pounds ster- 
ling, and during the last two years, tothe extent of Nine Hundred 





and Seventy-six Thousand Pounds, being a larger extent of busi- 
ness than any other Scotch office has transacted in the same | 


period. Upwards of One Thousand Six Hundred and Eighty Per- 
sons have joined the Company as Assurers in these two years. 
RESULTS~13851. 


| Number of Proposals for Assurance made to the Directors... .1023 





Number of Proposals for Assurance accepted ...........0+65- 822 
Other Life Transactions proposed and accepted ...........+.- 40 
Total Accepted ...ccsccccccccccvceces 862 

| Amount of Sums proposed for Assurance during the 
DS OD cae nsdesrebsductectecsccdecsvevensavecnese £574,618 O 6 

| Amount of Sums for which New Policies have been 
S Danas deebinstandnedeatEbsceccessvocasceces 467,499 8 1 
Corresponding Annual Premiums ................ 15,210 211 
Annual Income at 15th November, 1851 .......... 180,176 13 8 
Amount of Claims by Death during the Year...... 61,952 3 11 


II. DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The PROFITS of the COMPANY are ascertained every five 
years, and additions, by way of Bonus, have been made to the 
Policies at four periods, 1835, 1840, 1845, 1550. The following are 
examples -— 








Policy. Policy. Bonus Additions. Together. 

£ & «. 4, £ «. d. 
18245 | 1000 | 873 0 0 1873 0 0 
1s28 | 1000 729 0 «0 1729 0 0 
1831 1000 | 555 0 (0 1583 0 0 
1saa 1000 441 0 0 l4i4l 0 0 
1437 1000 309 lo 0 1309 10 0 
Isiv 1000 203 0 0 1203 0 0 
is43 1000 12110 @ 1121 10 O 
1846 j 1000 52 10 0 1052 10 O 





Il. SURRENDER OF BONUS FOR VALUE IN CASH. 

According to this method, if the person assured docs not wish 
the sum in his policy increased, he may surrender the Bonus, and 
take its value in cash; that is, instead of the amount being paid 
with the sum assured at death, such a sum will now be given as 
the Directors may consider equivalent to it in present value. 

In the case of the policy of £1000 opened before 15th November 
1825, for instance, as quoted above, assuming the party to 
have assured at the age of 35, and to be now 60 last birth- 
day, the sum of £463 7s. 9d. would be given for a surrender 
of the Konus of £873, while the policy will continue to re- 
eeive its share of profits, at future investigations, as if the 
surrender had not taken place. 

APPLICATION OF THE BONUS TO THE EXTINCTION 

OF ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
A Person, aged 45, who assured in 1830 for £1000, has received 
Bonus Additions to the extent of £633. He pays a premium of 
£37 7s. 6d., but wishes to apply the Bonus in extinction of the 
annual payment. His age being 65 last birth-day, he can redeem 
his fature premiums by surrendering £578 14s. 9d. of his Bonus 
leaving £54 5s. 3d. to be paidalong with the sum assured at death, 
and will receive ferther additions at each Investigation he may 
survive : 


Iv 


V. SELECT ASSURANCES. 

The Public are indebted to this Company for the introduction of 
new and important benefits in the practice of Life Assurance. A 
Standard Policy which has existed for five years is admissible to a 
and in that class icies are 
unchallengeable on any ground of objection oll egal 
Directors have also made provision in conne xion with that class 
for relieving the Assured who have no prospect of guing abroad, 
from the usual irksome restrictions as to Residence bevond the 
limits of Europe. Persons lending money on the security of 
Policies, Marriage Trustees, and, in short, all who rely on the 
security afforded by Life Assurance, cannot fail to appreciate these 


A full Report on the late Investigation of the Company's affairs 
and Division of Profits can be obtained by application at the 
Offices or Agencies of the Company 

WILL. THOS. THOMPSON. w; 
N, Manager 
PETER EWART, Resident § ary 
London, #2, King William Street. " peace 


I ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
4 Fatablished by Royal Charter, ap. 1720 ie 
FOR LIFR, FIRE, AND M ARINE ASSURANCES 
Head Orrice—7, ROYAL FX HANGE, CO : a 
Baascw Orvicy—10, REGENT STREET EEE 

- anne - on tga Hardy, Exq.. } RS 
ie "ORATION has « fected \‘surances fe r i 
' ran a » . 
cerding ONE HUNDRED and THIRTY ¥ EARS. te aon 


FAVOURABLE TERMS 
JOHN I AURENCHE, Secretary 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
39. King Street, Cheapside Established 1834 ° . 
The principal advantages of assuring with this Society are 
1. Ite purely werrac character alt the profite hej se diets 
amongst the members : —— 
2. Aanual valuation and division of profits 
3. Appropriation of profits in proport 
accemulated at compound interest 
Ry this system the premiums a tually paid by the 
a* wearly as powitle equivalen’ to the risks incurrs :" 
The amount of Asserances nex rerx nT 1 





40a to the premiums paid 


acmbers are 


* > i. ae Ai ~ 
from £312,321"on Yist December 1829. to £6! : eee had increased 
£876,347 in 183) ° ‘+e im 1845, and to 

Summary of Ralance Sheet, 31st Is an Sian 

Total value of aesets 604 ao 
IMtte Uabilitics sasce 
(War ditvisitle eurnlus nat a 
A@rrting to a Policy for C2088 made im ta . = ~ 2 
r A - “= 8 4 e aS » oe 
sddition of £923, payable with the Ciim, in case af 4 ath Hy “y 
— . “ Geant i aj? 
3 SAMUEL BROWN caine 
Prospectuses ani R ports may tk . > : 
tained from the Actuary 








| Mr. HOWARD'S WHITE SUCCEDANEUM for 
| Teeth, however large the cavity. 
|} soft 
| tooth many years, rendering extraction 


| before used, as it will NEVER BECO) 


| Hanover Square. 


HE INVESTMENT of MONEY with 4, 


NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVEST pee .. 
CIATION, which was established in May, ge a 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent my oye 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the pend , 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate t in vo 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Pus 
employed. =o on 

Monies deposited with the Association, fo 
exempt from liabiliti:s on account of life contingencies. as ¥ 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Lif? — 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by ieuaaien 
transactions; therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits aa 
by their Capital free from deduction of any kind—an cdventage vis 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or cen feet 
to its members. yee - 
Interest or Dividend, is payable half yearly, j - 
July. } J, in January op4 


T Investment, an 


CAPITAL STOCK, £106,000. 

The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from a) 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes eu 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Aue 
ciation, and has becn provided in order to render the security wv 
the Assured compicte. 2a 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulatg 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important ie 
provements. 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applies 
tion at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respectir: 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Directs 
National AsstRANCE AND INVESTMENT AssociaTion, 
7, St. Marrin’s Prace, Taararcar Sacare, 
LONDON. 
N.B.—Applications for Agencies may be made to the Manoging 
Director. 


ee OF ENGLAND FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Exeter, and 20, New Bridge 
Street, London. Instituted 1807. 

FIRE INSURANCES are effected by this long-establide 
Company, upon all descriptions of risks, at moderate premiums 
and the Insurers participate in the profits thereof equally with the 
Proprietors. Persons insuring for Seven years at once, pay auly 
for Six years’ premium and duty. sb 

LIFE INSURERS, besides other advantages, have periocieaty 
allotted to them Four-tifths of the net profits arising from sa 
insurances. ' 

The INSURED are amply and legally guaranteed against & 
liability of being called upon (as in a Mutual Society) tocontrivere 
to Losses. 

Prospectuses may be had as above, or of any of the Agent, 
through whom Insurances may be effected, aud every facility 
afforded. 





CHARLES LEWIS, Secretary, Exeter. | 
JAMES ANDERTON, Agent and Manager in Leadse 


JREDERIC REEVE, LITHOGRAPHER, executes 
every description of work connected with LITHOGRAPE! 
in the best style and at moderate charges. Illustrations of ol 
jects in NATURAL HISTORY, GEOLOGY, ANATOMY, ARCH 
TECTURE, &c., lithographed from nature, or from érawings * 
Artists conversant with the various branches of science, = 
printed in black or colours. LANDSCAPES, VIEWS, PUR 
TRAITS, &c., completed for publication with artistic —_ 
ness, from sketches however imperfect, and printed with on - 
more tints. MICROSCOPIC DETAILS, MAPS, GEOLOGICS 
RAILWAY, and other PLANS, SECTIONS, ESTATES, Ts 
trations of ENGINEERING and MACHINERY, cIRC — 
LETTERS, INVOICES, WRITINGS, &., Engraved on Stoae, 
printed with an effect little inferior to Stc¢ 1. 
Heathcock Court, 414, Strand, 
TEA AND CHEAP COFFEE 
and good bisct 
at Is. per ib, ¥* 








AHEAP 
/ Although we sell black tea at 3s. per ib., 
tea at 3s. 4d., strong coffee at 10d., and fine coffee 
still say to all who study economy, that be 
THE BEST IS THE CH EAPEST, 


particularly when the best can be obtained from us at the f 


ing prices :— per Ib 
The best CONGOU TEA .....-seeeeere renee bs r 
The best SOUCHONG TEA ...--- esse errr oi 
The best GUNPOWDER TEA ...--eeeererrr 1s 4 
The best old MOCHA COFFEE.....++-sse00""" Is. 4 
The best WEST INDIA COFFEE ...-.- ph EA 
The fine, true, ripe, rich, rare SOU‘ HONG TE! oe 
1S BOW OBIF 2... .cccscceves : at, 65 cate ss. 
The pure, rich, rare GUNPOWDER ....-- 008 FREE to 2! 
Tea or Coffee "to the value of 40s., sent CARRIAGE FREE 
partof England, by 
PHILLIPS AND CO., pET, crt? 
Tea Merchants, No. 8, KING WILLIAM STREE? ——- 








TAPPING NECAYVED TEETH. 
STOPPING DECAYED TEETH. 
RH. Prince 
stopping 6 “ 
It is placed in the toe ant 
state, without any pressure oF pain, and Sis © 
HARDENS INTO A WHITE ENAMEL; tt peed arresting 
unnecesss . : ase 
: anrtbiag ¢ 
and is far supe! o Any pps 
{F DISCOLOUR o" 


ith ease, 35 ful 


Lok 


2s. 6d.—Patronized by her Majesty and HI 


the further progress of decay. 


| Tooth. All persons use it themselves W > Sorgeom Ine 
are enclosed. Prepared only by Mr. Howare, © ond it inte ™ 
| 17, George Street, Hanover Square, who Wi! Oo. genget 
| country free by post. Sold by Savory, 220, Reg ert ide. #84 
150, and Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Butler, 4, ~~ King? 
stun, 68, Cornhill; and all medicine veneers — fe 
Price 2s.6d. Mr. Howard continucs to supply the aa sprive 
his NEW SYSTEM OF SELF ADHESION witht of sar 


wires. This method docs not require the extrac  ocetet sores 
or roots, or any painful operation whatever. Ie, 
At home from 10tiN 4. 
OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EAT 
FJ WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXPORS oe cow 
only. The premises are the most extensive 18 — af oe 
tain an ample assortment of every description of g° ‘ four 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner ser jecs at 


each, cash.—20, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 








= —=—— —. wee 
London: Printed by LOVELL REEVE, of SS cg it 
Street, Covent Garden, in the county of —" , oa 
office of Messrs. SAVILL and EDWARDS, ** lige 
Street, Covent Garden, aforesaid); and put lishee re? sor" 
Mice of Messrs. REEVE and CO., No. 5, He® 
Covent Garnden.—Saturday, April 10, 1°52 





